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At Saturn, we took a lot of time with our 


engine, pushing against what we 
already knew. With consumer 
research. Competitive studies. Gut 
feelings. Dissecting the world’s best 
engines to find out what works. 
And the result? A welcome 
balance of advanced technology 
and common sense. An engine 
that’s sporty and responsive, but 
also reliable and easy to service. 


A LIGHTWEIGHT 1.9-LITER 
Four-CYLINDER ENGINE 
provides both performance 
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and fuel economy to every 
Saturn car. For example, 
with our 16-valve, dual- 
overbead-cam engine and a 
5-speed manual transmission, 
you'll achieve considerable 
power whether traveling 
block to block or state to 
state. And an EPA-estimated 
24 mpg city and 34 highway. 


All told, Saturn engines seem to contradict a few 








long-held ideas about automotive performance. 
Peter Dugdale, a camshaft specialist who 
came to Saturn to help develop the engine, says: 
(CIt’s not like we're breaking any laws of | 
physics with our engines. And it’s not magic. 
We've just spent a lot of time fine-tuning them.) 
“We try to pull the most we can from the 
least number of components,’ Peter says. 
“The real challenge is not to get carried sar 
away by technology, but to perfect simplicity.” 
Which, of course, you simply can’t rush. 


A DIFFERENT KIND Of COMPANY. A DIERERE NT epee al CAR. 
If you'd like to know more about Saturn, and our new sedans and ¢ é, plea t 1-800-522-5( 
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BUSINESS: Dress 
it up as direct mail 
or denounce it as 

junk, Americans 

love the wash of 

third-class 
tidings as much as 
they say they hate it 

In the past year, 63.7 billion 

pieces of third-class mail landed 


in mailboxes across America. 
Where does it all come from? 
OKeR How did they get your name? 
And how can you curb it? 


. > Fax and phone 












solicitations: the newest 
generation of junk. > Fighting 
recession blues by giving 
greed another chance. 
¢ »AHarlem bank failure 
wounds local pride. 





NATION: The rumblings of 
conflict in the gulf stir a 
growing debate: Should the 
U.S. declare war before it goes 
on the offensive? 

President Bush’s shifting rationales for his 
policy are designed to unsettle Saddam 
Hussein, but they have also rattled Americans. 
A new antiwar movement is awakening both in 
Congress and on Main Street. » Noriega asks 
the Supreme Court to drop his case because the 
government tapped his phone calls. » The 
Keating Five on the griddle. 30 
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WORLD: Cana new 
union treaty end 
Soviet chaos? 

Maybe not, nora 
Gorbachev-Yeltsin pact 
either.» Thatcher could 

lose even by winning 

her Tory contest. > Putting 
on the brakes in Saudi 
Arabia 


40 


FOOD: A poultry 
boom spreads 
salmonella 

Traveling from farm to 
market, chickens and turkeys 
can get loaded with 

bacteria. For now, the best 
safeguard against food 
poisoning is caution in 

the kitchen. 
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IDEAS: From 
heroic voyager to 
dark villain 

As the quincentenary of 1492 
approaches, Protestant 
leaders and American Indian 
activists denounce 
Christopher Columbus as 
the precursor of genocide 
and destruction 
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ART: Anative 
prophet’s myth— 
and its limits 

Albert Pinkham Ryder had 
visionary gifts but also, a new 
show reveals, feeble 
draftsmanship, overblown 
poeticism and techniques that 
have caused his canvases to 
deteriorate disastrously 
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HEALTH: By deciphering 
the cause of diabetes, 
scientists are finding new 
ways to battle its 
devastating 
consequences 
An insidious, often overlooked 
killer, high blood sugar affects 
some 100 million people 
worldwide. Insulin injections, 
pills or special diets allow 
many of them to have normal 
life-spans, but they may 
develop eye, nerve and 
circulatory damage. In the 
not too distant future, drug 
treatments and vaccines may 
stop the affliction cold or 
block its onset. 
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PROFILE: Houston 
police chief 
Elizabeth Watson 
The top cop in the nation’s 
fourth largest city is popular, 
plain clothed, passionate 
about reform and very 
pregnant—and outranks her 
husband. 
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THEATER: Shogun 
sails stormy seas 
to Broadway 
It took an hour's worth of 
textual cuts, the leading 
man’s miraculous survival 
of a freak onstage accident, 
and blessings by five Shinto 
priests, but James Clavell’s 
epic musical has arrived 
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Working the world, 
from A to Z 


With worldwide attention focused on the Middle East, we'd like to issue a 
reminder. 

As an international oil company, we are part of a worldwide indus- 
try that stretches far beyond the desert kingdoms of that troubled part of 
the world. True, the bulk of the world’s supplies of crude oil comes from 
that area. But the industry's search for new sources of petroleum takes 
us well beyond any single spot on the globe. Oil companies have been 
sending people wherever wings and wheels will take them with one goal 
in mind: to locate prospective areas where giant fields of oil or natural gas 
might be found and developed . 

Some of the places aren't exactly your typical resort areas. They 
include the freezing waters of the Barents Sea off northern Norway, the 
steaming heat of Africa, and the towering, largely unknown mountains of 
Papua New Guinea. Nevertheless, petroleum explorationists have gir- 
dled the globe from Argentina to Zimbabwe negotiating for licenses, run- 
ning seismic lines and lining up prospective drilling sites. 

It's going to take some time before many of these efforts are 
deemed successful. But we're used to that. After all, it took Mother 
Nature millions of years just to form those hydrocarbon deposits. And 
who knows how many more years she spent capriciously hiding them in 
some of the world’s most inaccessible real estate. 

It's also going to take some innovative technology—not just to find 
the hydrocarbons, but to make sure the impact on the environment is 
minimal. In recent years, we have participated in building an ice island for 
drilling an exploratory well in the arctic. The well was unsuccessful, but 
when the ice melted with the onset of summer, there was no evidence of 
our ever having been there. 

In carrying out seismic work in Zimbabwe, we were careful to dis- 
turb as little as possible the vegetation of the Zambezi Valley because of 
environmental sensitivities. Again, the people and the animals will be 
hard-pressed to know we were ever around. 

And we're not alone. Other companies are doing much the same 
as they stretch the search to areas some people never heard of. And to 
some—like the Soviet Union—that they've heard of but never expected 
us to enter. 

Oil companies will be drilling in deeper waters, developing new 
methods to obtain seismic images of areas obscured by volcanic rock or 
salt layers, and utilizing horizontal drilling techniques to hit more hydro- 
carbon zones. 

It won't be easy and it won't be cheap. But if we fail, it certainly 
won't be for lack of trying. 

Moreover, the industry has logged a number of successes— 
discoveries in recent years in frontier areas of Southeast Asia, Australia, 
and South America. But it will take additional time to appraise the 
commerciality of these finds. And still more time to develop them. 

So don't look for any immediate change in the world's oil and natu- 
ral gas supply situation. 

But do look for us to keep hunting. Because for the foreseeable 
future, there are no meaningful, economic substitutes for oil and natural 
gas. Which means the world is going to continue to need new and 
diverse sources of supply. And, since that has been our business for well 
over a century, we'll go where the search—or the alphabet—takes us, 
from A to Z. 
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BUY THIS WORD PROCESSOR, 





also function as equally advanced, fully featured electronic typewriters* 


Smith Corona PWPs are more than incredibly advanced, fully featured, totally 
portable personal word processors. With the simple flick of a switch, they can 
That makes them perfect for big things like writing reports as well as for 


little things like addressing an envelope. 


So whether you have to do big things or little things, all you JB rt tl 
need is one thing—a Smith Corona Personal Word Processor. 
TOMORROW ’'S TECHNOLOGY 
* Does not apply to Laptop mode! AT YOUR TOUCH" 
For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road 


Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB IY4 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 





W hen 15-year-old Norwegian figure skater Sonja Henie won her first 
Olympic gold medal in 1928, she was already a world champion. 
But it was there in St. Moritz that she established herself as an internation- 
al celebrity and raised her sport to a new level of artistry. 

Henie's grace, beauty and athleticism 


distinguished her immediately from the other 
competitors. A student of ballet, she intro- 
duced elements of that performing art to her 


figure skating and completely changed the 


sport. Because of Henie, skaters began to realize that technical brilliance 
by itself was no longer enough to succeed. 
Henie’s career achievements may never be equalled. She won a 


record three Olympic gold medals: St. Moritz in 1928, Lake Placid, N.Y. in 
‘32 and Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany in '36. She was 


@ 
the women’s world champion for 10 years (1927-36) and 
eight-time European champion. After one of her Olympic tri- 
umphs, the New York Herald-Tribune reported, “The confident 


ease with which the champion skates, together with her strik- 
ing stage presence, quickly grasps the imagination of the spectators.” 
The fans were very important to Henie. “I have always skated for the 
pure pleasure of skating,” she once said. “The give and take with the audi- 
' ence has a remarkable effect on one’s ability to perform.” 
After her final world title, Henie left competitive skating and found new 


success as an American movie actress in the 1930s and ‘40s. “I've signed 
Miss Henie and her skates,” said producer Darryl Zanuck. “Even if she 


3M PRESENTS 


couldn't skate I'd have signed her anyway, but not for so much money.” 

Henie also performed for the public in sold-out ice shows all over the 
world. These extravaganzas made her the first female athlete to earn $1 
million. Off the ice, her romances were the talk of the gossip pages and her 
glamorous lifestyle the envy of millions. 

Henie’s ascent to success and adulation started when she received 
her first skates from her father at about age 7. She won the Norwegian 
national championship at 10, and at 11 made Norway's 1924 Olympic 
team. As one of the youngest Olympians in history, she finished eighth. 
Three years later, she won her first world championship, dazzling judges 
and spectators with her precisely choreographed routines and daringly 
short outfit of ermine and silk. From that day on, she never lost. 

Sonja Henie died of leukemia on a flight to her homeland in 1969, 
50 years after receiving her first pair of skates. » 


CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 


Won a record three figure skating gold medals 





Won eight consecutive European titles 


SONJA HENIE Won a record 10 straight world championships 


A Charter member, Ice Skating Hall of Fame, 1963 


This Special Advertising Feature was produced by the Editorial Projects Department of sports iLLustRaTeD. © 1990 The Time Inc. Magazine Company 
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You don't change things forever with the same old sc mg and dance. 


WHEN SONJA HENIE 
stepped onto the ice at the 1928 
Olympic Games, few guessed 
she would change figure skating 
forever. 

But then, she did something 
no Olympic skater had ever done 
before. She included ballet in 
her routine, performing the 

Dying Swan” sequence from 
Tchaikovsky's “Swan Lake’’ 

She captured the gold medal 
with her innovative performance 
And, since that day, dance has been 
part of virtually every competitive 
figure skating performance 

At 3M, we champion the will 
to find a better way —not simply 
imitate what's been done before 
We've built a company on that 
innovative spirit. Because, we 
know that when you bring the 
world a better way, there's no 
going back 


Innovation working for you 
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Worldwide Sponsor 1992 OF ympic Games 
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REAGAN'S MEMOIRS 


“Reagan appeals 
to our sense of 
what is right and 
what might be.” 


Thomas M. Schumacher 
De Pere, Wis 


I loved seeing Ronald Reagan on the 
cover of TIME [Excerpt, Nov. 5]. It was 
like meeting a good friend I hadn’t seen in 
a long time. I truly miss having Ron and 
Nancy in the White House. I bet if Reagan 
President, this Iraq mess 
would already be over. He was a leader in 
every sense of the word. 


were still our 


Robin Chiswell 
Dallas 


lhe first thing I did on receiving the is- 
sue with Reagan on it was rip off the cover, 
tear it up and throw it away, Because Rea- 
gan exacerbated the country’s staggering 
budget deficit and led us into years of 
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spend-now, pay-later policies, his picture 

belongs on a public-enemy poster. Phooey 
on his memoirs! 

Richard W. Kelso 

New York City 


Reagan not only had a dream and a vi- 
sion for the world, but he was a man of 
ideals and principles and stood firmly by 
them, If it hadn't been for his emphasis on 


THINK OF ITAS 
A SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 
FOR YOUR VALUAB 


THE 240 WAGON BY VOLVO 


TIMI 
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a military buildup and the Strategic De- 

fense Initiative, the Soviets wouldn't have 
turned their backs on communism. 

David Doblack 

Rockaway Beach, N.Y. 


You must be kidding! After cight years 

of Reaganism, which gave us a record bud- 

get deficit, a society where the rich got 

richer and the poor got poorer, the S&L 

bailout crisis and an economy in a sham- 

bles, you dare to celebrate Re: igan by pub- 
lishing some of his memoirs. No, thanks! 

Francois Chatenay-l apointe 

West Greenwich, RL 


When he left office I thought he was, 
and still believe he is, one of this country’s 
greatest Presidents. 

Gregg Devasto 
Clifton, NJ. 


You have come up with a new oxymo- 
ron: “The Memoirs of Ronald Reagan.” 

George Bromberg 

North Hollywood, Calif 


Reagan appeals to our sense of what is 
right and what might be. He blends dreams 
with the will to stand behind them and the 
courage to act on them. Give us more 

Thomas M. Schumacher 
De Pere, Wis 
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DRIVE CAN 
REDUCE MY GAS CONSUMPTION” 
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“It's time you put me on a diet. And SIE a COMBINE SEVERAL don't let OTF AS. 

I'm speaking for engines everywhere. ‘ ERRANDS INTOONETRIP, yourcar \y ‘Xx 

You've been feeding us too much gaso- Maybe you find yourself idle for So Ne 

line when we could get by with less. driving toseveralclose more than a 

And the last thing you want to do i destinationsthrough- minute. An 

is waste gasoline. So I’m passing along 35 out the day. With a idling engine 

a few tips on how you can improve Th. little planning, you consumes between a fourth and 4 
your gas mileage. Weigh the advantages, fe could consolidate all half-gallon of gas an hour. That's 
and I’m sure you'll follow every one of them” } | (\ those short trips into more gasoline than it takes to 






AVOID JACKRABBIT STARTS. 

Unless traffic conditions dictate 
otherwise (entering 

high speed lanes, 













speed limit. 





one. In addition to re- 
you'll also save additional gasoline 


by not having to fire-up a. cold engine 
for every trip. (A cold engine con- 


Unless it’s absolutely necessary, 


ducing the number of miles you drive, 


restart the engine. 





passing, etc.), sumes 17% more fuel than a fully 

always accelerate warmed engine.) By combining er- 
gently. It can save rands, you might also find yourself 
as much as two saving something just as valuable 

miles per gallon in as gasoline. Your time. 

ity dri And 
“posure to stay -«OUE DOWN ON TOUR ENGINE'S MAKE EVERY 
within the IDLE TIME. 


GALLON COUNT.” 


© 1990, Amoco Oil Company 





Bush a Democratic Mole? 

Your tale “The Perfect Spy,” on 
George Bush’s infiltration and undermin- 
ing of the Republican Party and its princi- 
ples [NATION, Nov. 5], was an outstanding 
example of tongue-in-cheek writing. It was 
tongue in cheek, right? 

Jim Panyard 
Villanova, Pa 
Right. 


Bush’s role in working with Congress 
on the budget may not have helped his 
popularity, but that does not mean Bush is 
ineffective in foreign policy matters like 
the Middle East crisis. Please leave our 
President alone! He has enough problems 
facing him without your ridicule. 

Amy E. Stuckey 
Prairie Village, Kans. 


I can’t recall any article that tickled the 
very marrow of my funny bone as much as 
this one did. Reporter Michael Duffy read 
Bush’s hips correctly: he is unwittingly jog- 
ging in from the cold. 

Margaret R. Harrington 
Houston 


How could Duffy's editors have ap- 
proved anything as rotten as “The Perfect 


Spy”? You don’t have to be a Republican 
ARORA 
Pe ; rs 
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to feel that this story ought to be tossed 

into the wastebasket. Our country should 

be united at a time when we are close to 
war, not pulled apart by such words. 

Edward A. Liffmann 

Lawrence, Mass. 


Sending Japanese Troops Abroad 


It would be a bad precedent to force a 
reluctant Japan to involve itself militarily 
as well as monetarily in the gulf crisis 
[WorLD, Oct. 29]. Japan is already an eco- 
nomic superpower; the addition of military 
strength could prove fatal for the world. 

Kamal Khandelwal 
Bangalore, India 


I understand that Asian people, be- 
cause of their memory of World War II, 
are fearful of Japan’s becoming a military 
power. What is done can never be undone. 
However, Japan has the right to defend it- 
self and its national interests against for- 
cign enemies, just as other countries do. 
For the past 40 years, America has played 
that role. But now that the U.S. has started 
to reduce its military presence in Asia, who 
will perform that mission for Japan? Asian 
friends, please understand and allow Japan 
to have a modest force. 

Yoshio Anda 


Tokyo 


Older people here in Japan hate war, 
which reminds them of fear, sadness and 
poverty. The younger generation has 
learned that we have to protect our peace- 
ful constitution. Before the Persian Gulf 
crisis, there was disagreement over wheth- 
er the existence of our Self-Defense Forces 
was permissible under Article 9 of the con- 
stitution. Then the argument changed to 
whether we should send troops overseas. 
Japan must find a way of contributing to 
world peace without military might. 

Yoshiko Kawada 
Tokyo 


Starting Again with Grandchildren 


Your story about grandparents raising 
their children’s children can apply to us 
[LivinG, Nov. 5]. However, as the unex- 
pected adoptive parents of two of our 
grandsons, 12 and 9, we feel we are fulfill- 
ing an inescapable responsibility to these 
boys, our family and society. Besides, we 
are enjoying one of the most wonderful ex- 
periences we have ever had. 

Nancy Lee and Ken Wright Jr. 
iges 58 and 61 
Deltona, Fla 





My parents, 71 and 72, have taught me 
unabating selflessness by baby sitting three 
days a week with my two-year-old child 





THINK OF ITASA 
LUXURY CAR WITHA 
SERVICE ENTRANCE. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS. 1-800. 
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For information on Southern 
Bell ESSX" service, call one of 
the following Authorized Sales 
Representatives: 

Florida 

ABC Communications Corporation 


Broward 306/463-4232 
§-3600 





Dade 305 
Miami 306 
West Palm 4 







Ormand Beach 904/677-4040 
Certified Communication, Ine 

Coconut Creek 305/974-6663 
Eagle BCS of Florida, Miami 305/241-1144 
Executone Information Systems, ln 

Jacksonville 904/281-2100 

Miramar 306/623-0608 

Pompano 305/975-9668 
Executone of Florida, Lr 

Daytona { 

Orlando 40 
Executone Systems, Ine 

Pt. Lauderdale 305/563-9500 
Integrated Communications Systems 

Jacksonville 904/387-7999 
Isoetec Communications, ln 

Maitland 407/875: 
Pompano Planning & Engineering, In 

Pompano 305/946-7200 
Teleco, Inc., Jacksonville 904/363-0063 
Telesound Systems Corporation 

Miami 305/56 
Textel Commur 

Boca Raton 407 
Triad Communications Systems, tiv 

Jacksonville 904/733-6110 
TSi-Florida 


Gainesville 904/372-0359 






























Unique Commu: 
Fort Lauderdale 306/735 
Georgia 
American Telcom Corp. of Georgia 
Norcross 404/447-0707 
Business Telephone Systems, lnc 
Atlanta 404/449-5083 
Executone Information Systems, Ine 
Atlanta 404/984-9977 
Savannah 912/351-9122 
Peachtree Telecommunications & Duta 
Services, Inc., Atlanta 404/841-3050 
Protecom, Ine 
Atlanta, Macon 912/741-4409 
Teleco, Inc., 
Augusta 404/7 
TSI-Georgia, Atlant 


North Carolina 

Executone Information Systems, Ine 
Charlotte 704/% 
Greensboro 919) 
Raleigh 919. 

NOR/COM, Raleigh 919/878-5770 

Piedmont Telecom, Hickory 704/324-4208 

Smokey Mtn, Communications, Inc 
Pranklin 704/369-6067 

Teleco, Inc. Wilmington 919/791-7000 

# Asheville, Ln 









404/242-8827 















Tri-Com Com 
Winston-Salem 919/744-1506 

TSI-North Carolina. 

Charlotte 704/527-5408 


South Carolina 

Business Communication 
Spartanburg 803/595 

Business THephone Systems, Ine 
Greenville, Columbia 
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Isoetec Communications 
Columbia 803/735-1331 








Greenville 803/297-4400 


Or call Southern Bell Business 
Services | 800 522-BELL 































“We Provide Complete 
From Dorm Rooms Dears Ofie’ r 





Cynthia Clark, Southern Bel 


“Colleges and universities are the 
repository for huge volumes of knowl- 
edge and information. That's why 

so many schools rely on Southern 
Bell. We are the single source for 
complete telecommunications 
networks that help schools maintain, 
organize and share that information. 

“From organizing and storing 
knowledge. ..to processing documents, 
payroll and student records. ..to linking 
campus-wide telephone networks, ..we 
help schools tie it all together. 

“If we can handle the volumes of 
information a university generates, 
imagine what we can do for your com- 
pany. Give usa call. We'll show you why 
Southern Bell's the one to turn to? 


For more information, phone 





1 800 522-BELL 


@) Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 
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Financial Shelter 


LETTERS 


while I am at work. I will follow their exam- 
ple in my golden years, making myself 
available to care for young ones. Why was 
your article so negative? Many retirees 
cannot afford the life of Riley they once 
dreamed of, and they welcome family in- 
volvement. My undying respect, admira- 
tion and love go to my mom and dad! 
Kathleen M. Goelz 
West Allis, Wis. 


What is a grandmother to do? She can 
now become pregnant and have a child at 
60 [MepIcINE, Nov. 5] but does not have 
| the energy to do so because she is too busy 
bringing up her children’s children. 

Judith Dawe 
Lehman, Pa. 





No one offers you as many ways to protect your money and 


, I have always been thankful that my 
cover your credit as Kolts. 


grandmother chose to raise me when no 
one else wanted me. 

Georgia Davis 

Springdale, Ark. 





America’s Home Sex Videos 
I have just finished reading the article 
“Sex Lives and Videotape,” about couples 
who make their own erotic TV tapes [BE- 
HAVIOR, Oct. 29]. Although I had been in- 
creasingly aware of how sick our society 
has become in recent years, I had no idea 

that it had reached this state. 

Gilbert Lee Kay 
Boulder 





Rolfs makes over 100 styles of wallets for men and women. 


Sewn with DuPont’ Nylon ‘West Bend, W1 53095 Available at fine stores th t the U.S. and Canada 




















The TIME-LIFE promise: the | Whew! What a relief to know we 


The Civil War. 


Introducing THE CIVIL WAR, a critically acclaimed 
film that will change forever the way you look at the 
war that divided our nation. Travel to Manassas, 
Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, Appomattox — 
everywhere the war was fought. And see the 

|| action through the eyes of those who were there. 
Each Video $24.95". VHS only. 








“EX For faster service call TOLL-FREE 


— 1-800-544-5327 ext. 106, 
| 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Use your VISA 
MasterCard or American Express. Please nave this ad in hand wher 
phoning in your order. “A $4.95 shipping and handling charge will be 
aided to each order, plus applicable sales tax. Crders sutiact to angroval 


For express SerVICE. You 
perfect gilt, a big hur 
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Tl E WER | CHOICE a | weren't so weird in taping our sex life after 
educational and ining on | all. My husband and I made our home ver- 

| LI FE | the market today. We will sion of Close Encounters in 1977. I guess we 
|| VIDEO 442 , everything we can to make sure were just ahead of our time. A few months 


later, we were burglarized by thieves who 
managed to lug our 400-Ib. safe out of the 
house. The only thing it contained was our 
videotape. Even now, 13 years later, I still 
chuckle to think of those bungling burglars 
sweating, huffing and puffing only to be 
awarded the treat of watching us sweating, 
huffing and puffing. 
(Name Withheld) 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 


= They Booty Aa en) — Now Americans have do-it-yourself sex 
1862: Forever Free (75 min.) ‘TMED03 films on videotape. Soon the Japanese 
1863: Simply Murder (60min) TMEOO4 will produce equipment for making high- 
= repr nal os ) TME005 resolution versions on compact discs. May- 
1064 Valley of the Shaw of Death 70 ain’ — be intelligent cameras will zoom in on the 
1865: The Better Angels of Ou Nature (70min) TWEDO8 action at the propitious moment. Someday 
1865: War is All Hell (70 min.) TMEO0S an American child will be able to say in his 
Save $5.00! Set of any 3 ae — science class, “I saw how I was made!” 


Pramoo Sugathan 
Calicut, India 





Dr. Clown 

The article “Treating the Funny 
Bone,” about clowns visiting children in 
the hospital, touched me in a special way 
[AMERICAN SCENE, Nov. 5]. Our youngest 
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LETTERS 
daughter was recently discharged from the 
Springfield, Mass., Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children after an eight-week 


1991 WILL BE SUN & FUN ee ee ee 
’ stay. She was visited there frequently by a 
ALL YEAR ROUND group of Shriners who would don makeup 


. .with the Sports Illustrated and clown suits and entertain sear po 
Swimsuit Wall Calendar and rier brief moments of nuasce CaaEMR Our 
. daughter and other children like her 
Weekly Desk Diary! through endless hours of lying in bed im- 
mobilized by traction. I saw how the care 
shown by those clowns encouraged our | 
daughter to meet her greatest challenges 
with determination. A red nose and 
squeaky hands can ease a lot of hurts. 
Janice Aerie 
Monterey, Mass. 


Taxes a la Francaise 


I read with attention the opinions of my 
fellow countryman Dominique Moisi [Es- 
SAY, Oct. 29] in which he paternally ad- 
vised Americans to accept tax increases In 
order to solve most, if not all, of their prob- 
lems. What a laugh! As a middle-class tax- 
payer in France, I know that increasing the 

| taxation rates and creating new taxes only 
make the state administration fatter, not 
more efficient. Moisi, look around you in 
France. | lived for a few years in the U.S., | 
< : and I believe that the flexibility of Ameri- 
This year, you'll spend your days and months on the tropical can society will provide counterpoisons 
beaches of the Windward Islands, a sultry, sun-splashed paradise in without the inept so-called help of a cen- 
the cool, blue Caribbean. And you'll get to see some of the world’s tralized state—French-style! 
most beautiful women—Rachel Hunter, Kathy Ireland, Judit Masco, Michel J. Tastet-Sartral | 
Elle Macpherson, Ashley Richardson, Akure Wall and others— La Baule, France 
in exciting, full-color photographs. | 


The monthly Wall Calendar features a 15" x 15” format so you can — 

see the eous, sun-drenched models in all their stunning s lendor. . Py 

The 7 Mer x B% " weekly Desk Diary captures all the fun ite SI Militant America 

Swimsuit Issue. Both the Calendar and Diary are spiral bound and Judging from the ferocity of some readers’ 

superbly printed on high-quality, glossy paper. responses to Barbara Ehrenreich’s “The 
Warrior Culture” (Essay, Oct. 15}, 
Americans do have a combative streak. 

| Ehrenreich's belief that the U.S. is too 


The Sports Illustrated | ees react 
1991 Swimsuit Calendar and Commented Cristie Porro North 
Desk Diary — Order Now!  eementaee iene aveonsen _ 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL FREE aes uneven? 


1-800-345-8500 wns dopiyed ee aparesste tnt, 


Sports Illustrated 1991 Swimsuit Wall Calendar $10.95 ea. them was Mary Kay Fisher of Round Lake, 
(SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $9.95 ea.) Uil., who deemed the Essay a “profound 
Add $2.50 per order for shipping. analysis of the roots of our chronic 
Sports Illustrated 1991 Desk Diary $12.95 ea. 
(SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $11.95 ea.) wits cnt The Kosy 
Add $3.00 per order for shipping. was right on target.” 
Add sales tax in CA, CT, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, MI, NY, PA, TX. Call now 


Or send check or money order to: 
SI Calendar, PO. Box 612, Holmes, PA 19043 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magarine Letters 


Please allow 2 to 6 weeks for delivery. Also available at fine bookstores Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Cente 
TI 1268 New York, New York 10020 
Fax number 12) 522.0601 
Letters should include the water's full name, address and home 
ephanc nay be edited for purposes of cla we Spa 


The Time Inc. Magazine Company. 1990. All rights reserved 

















Whats right w 





You wont see very many Accord 
Coupes that look like this one. There 
is no question about that. Unless, of 
course, you happen to work at Honda’ 
factory located in Marysville, Ohio. Or 
live in Japan. 

Carefully built and assembled at 


one of the automotive industry's most 


advanced manufacturing facilities, the 





Accord Coupe is made only in America. 
But that's not the only place its sold. 

Thousands of new Accord Coupes 
are exported to Japan each and every 
year. Where they are prized for their 
engineering, craftsmanship and value. 
Just as they are here. 

But the other reason the Japanese 


are fond of this car is because it comes 











ith this picture? 


with right-hand drive. Which is fitting 


since they drive on the opposite side of 


the road in Japan. 

Mind you, producing both right- 
| hand and left-hand drive cars from the 
same assembly line takes a lot of extra 
effort. The fact that Honda is the only 


U.S. carmaker to do so speaks for itself. 


Its this kind of innovation and true 








commitment to people's needs which | 


makes Honda, well, Honda. 

Because even though we sell more 
Accord Coupes in America, its just as 
important to satisfy our customers in 
other parts of the world. 

After all, when you look at the big 
picture, that's what it's all about. 














AFTER THE WARMING (rss, 
Nov. 21, 8 p.m. on most 
stations). Environmental 
documentaries continue to 
pour forth like acid rain. This 
one is sparked by a lucid, witty 
host, James Burke (Connec- 
tions), who “looks back” 

from the year 2050 to see what 
disasters global warming 

has wrought. 


BROKEN BADGES (cas, de- 
buting Nov. 24, 8 p.m. EST). 
Stephen Cannell, creator of 
The A-Team, concocted this 
weird series about a crime- 





tional problems, among them a 
kleptomaniac and an excitable 
ventriloquist. 


LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 


Why risk having 


fighting team of cops with emo- 








CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 





TITIAN: PRINCE OF PAINT- 
ERS, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. A partial but still 
magnificent sampling of the 
work of the 16th century’s unri- 
valed topographer of male 
power and female beauty—a 
portraitist who brought the 
projection of character to new 
heights. Through Jan. 27. 


THE ROMANTIC VISION OF 
CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH: 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
FROM THE U.S.S.R., the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The flood 
of treasures from Russian col- 
lections continues, here with a 
trove of haunting, otherworldly 
works by the great German 
mystic Friedrich (1774-1840), 








| loaned by the Hermitage and 


Pushkin museums. Through 
Jan. 6. 


es 


BOBBY KING AND TERRY 
EVANS: RHYTHM, BLUES, 
SOUL & GROOVES (Rounder). 
Give these guys top marks in all 
those categories. This is neo- 
traditional music done the hard 
way: sublimely. Some superla- 
tive backup too from guitarist 
Ry Cooder and keyboard play- 
er Spooner Oldham. 





DVORAK: SYMPHONY NO. 9 
(Telarc). Could André Previn 
conduct electricity with both 
feet in a bucket of water? Prob- 
ably not. Still a fine jazz pianist, 
Previn remains a resolutely un- 
imaginative conductor whose 
performances are habitually 
marked by a dull rhythmic 
sense and colorless orchestral 
playing. Here, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic sleepwalks 











through Dvorak’s symphonic 
masterpiece. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON: THE 
JELLY ROLL MORTON CEN- 
TENNIAL—HIS COMPLETE 
VICTOR RECORDINGS (Blue- 
bird/RCA). This jaunty, saucy 
pianist with a diamond-studde 
tooth and an ego as big as 
Mount Rushmore claimed to 
have invented jazz. He didn’t 
quite do that. But he did com- 
pose, arrange and perform 
some of the greatest jazz ever 
played, as this digitally remas- 
tered 5-CD set, spanning the 
years 1926-39, amply 
demonstrates. 





SIX DEGREES OF SEPARA- 
TION. John Guare’s cocktail o 
a comedy—part Manhattan, 
part Molotov—skewers count- 
less foibles while musing on th 
chief irony of urban life: how 
closely related people are, yet 





your work go unnoticed? 


Now that you've written that bril- 
liant letter, that remarkable proposal, 
make sure you print it on an HP 
LaserJet printer. The Hewlett- 
Packard family of LaserJet printers 
makes everything you print more 


professional. More persuasive. And 
now you can choose from three 
different LaserJets. The break- 
through LaserJet III, with HP's 
exclusive advancements in resolu- 
tion. The new LaserJet IIID, which 





combines those advancements with 
special features for increased paper 
handling. And the LaserJet ITP. the 
personal, affordable printer. You've 
distinguished yourself with your 
work. Now distinguish yourself 








how distant they feel. Stockard 
Channing stars in this transfer, 
from off-Broadway to on, asa 
moneyed matron stirred by 
vague (and then graphic) 
discontents. 


LIFE DURING WARTIME. 
Keith Reddin’s midnight-mor- 
dant comedy at California’s 
Berkeley Rep depicts war out- 
side the front door: burglars, 
muggers and other paranoia in- 
ducers who make homeowners 
yearn for security, and alarm 
salesmen who prey on their 
fears. 





POSSESSION: AROMANCE by 
A.S. Byatt (Random House; 
$22.95). Two young British 
scholars, one male, one female, 
investigate a possible affair be- 
tween two long-gone Victorian 
poets. This novel, which has al- 
ready won two major interna- 
tional fiction prizes, proves that 





a serious, intricate book can 
also be a page turner. 


CASEY by Joseph E. Persico 
(Viking; $24.95). It has been 
said that CIA director William 
Casey “believed in the Ameri- 
can flag, the Catholic Church, 
and nothing else.” This hard- 
eyed biography suggests that 
history might have been altered 
for the better if the man behind 
Iranscam had also had faith in 
the Constitution. 


= \ mm] MOVIES 
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DANCES WITH WOLVES. If 
there must be a New Age west- 
ern, let the Indians be the good 
guys. Let it be full of horizons 
unvexed by civilization. And let 
it star Kevin Costner, the ’90s’ 
avatar of Gary Cooper. Let 
Costner direct it too; he won't 
let a good old genre down. 






MARKED FOR DEATH. Ie 
can’t act—don’t ask him—but 





When you can 


print it on an HP LaserJet? 


further. See the complete line of 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet printers. 
Call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1519 for 
the name of your nearest authorized 
HP dealer. Because it’s not just what 
you say. It's how you say it. 








BAXTER. The autobiography 
of a vicious bull terrier (he 
growls the narration) who final- 
ly finds an owner meaner than 
he is. Jér6me Boivin’s minimal- 
ist French thriller is no carnival 
of canine violence. It rarely 
goes for the jugular, yet it 
drains the viewer bloodless. 


Steven Seagal is the new 
Brahmin of brawn. His latest 
essay in mindless movie may- 
hem, in which our sullen hunk 
of a hero breaks the will (also 
the fingers and spines) of some 
Jamaican drug dealers, is one 
of the season’s big hits. See it 
and wonder: Why? 


GREAT GRAPPA 


Back in the days when you went to a joint with checkered 
tablecloths and candles stuck in straw-covered Chianti bottles 
to order spaghetti with red sauce, grappa was the throat-searing | 
firewater that il padrone sometimes served with espresso if he 
| was in a very good mood. Just as pasta has gone upscale and 
pricey, so has this Italian peasant brandy, usually colorless, that 
is distilled from grape husks and skins after the juice has been 
pressed to make wine. These days, many of Italy’s top vintners 
are aging and refining grappa and infusing it with herb and fruit 
flavors so that its raw edge has a satiny finish. At fashionable 
American trattorias it has become an acceptable alternative to 
Delamain or 12-year-old Macallan as a postprandial sip. Many 
top-of-the-line grappas are sold in designer decanters that add 
to their, alas, considerable price. Expect to pay anywhere from 
$25 for Ceretto’s grappa (even in a plain bottle) to $90 or more 
for Nonino’s best. Some California wineries, including Santa 
Cruz’s Bonny Doon, make a plausible domestic version. 
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INSTRUMENTS 








A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE Way 
To A SYNONYM. 


WE CREATED THE BETTER THESAURUS. AND WE THINK 
THAT WITHIN 15 SECONDS OF USING IT, YOU’LL WANT ONE 
BECAUSE WE DIDN’T JUST TAKE A REGULAR THESAURUS 
AND PUT IT ON A CHIP. WE HAD A TEAM OF WORD EXPERTS 
DECIDE, ARGUE, AND AGONIZE OVER THE LIST OF 40,000 
KEY IDEA WORDS AND THE 590,000 SYNONYMS. NOT SUR- 
PRISINGLY, THE PROCESS TOOK OVER A YEAR 

AND WITH THE BEAUTY OF ELECTRONICS, IT TAKES JUSTA 
FRACTION OF THE TIME YOU MIGHT NORMALLY SPEND WITH 
A PRINTED THESAURUS. THE WAY WE ORGANIZED IT AND 
THE SPEED AT WHICH IT WORKS MAKE A TI THESAURUS NOT 
JUST A BETTER THESAURUS, BUT A WAY TO SPARK IDEAS 

SO INSTEAD OF FLIPPING BACK AND FORTH, JUST TOUCH 
A BUTTON. 

(FOR EVEN MORE CONVENIENCE, WE ADDED A SPELL- 
CHECKER JUST IN CASE YOU NEEDED IT.) 


FOR THE STORE NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 1-800-548-9347 





BETTER REFERENCE TOOLS FROM 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 











40,000 IDEA WORDS 
590,000 SYNONYMS 
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An Echo from America’s 
Last Big War 


NGUYEN VAN THIEU, South Vietnam’s former 


President, still believes the Hanoi regime will fall 
and that he will be able to go home again 





ByWALTERISAACSON 


Q. Now that the Soviets have quit propping 
up regimes in Europe and elsewhere, do you 
see change coming to Vietnam? 

A. My collaborators and informants in 
Vietnam tell me that even the rulers in Ha- 
noi realize they must make dramatic re- 
forms soon. They know that the political 
and economic discontent is serious, even 
within the armed forces, and also inside 
the party, where there is growing opposi- 
tion to the Old Guard. 





Q. What are you doing to encourage this? 
A. For two years I have been traveling 
around the world to keep my fellow expa- 
triates updated. We are also organizing to 
tell the people in Vietnam who want 
change that we are ready to support them 
from overseas, morally and financially. 


Q. But what makes you think you have any 
right to play a role in Vietnam's future? 

A. I do not seek any leadership position in 
the overseas community of Vietnamese 
refugees. And I would not seck to come 
back to Vietnam as the President if we 
were successful. I am old, too old to take 
power again. But I believe | can encourage 
the struggle of those who want democracy 
and freedom, especially for the younger 
generation, and after that I can use my ex- 
perience to promote reconciliation and 


our freedoms again. 


Q. Aren't you partly to blame for the animos- 
ity in Vietnam? What makes you think you 
could help with reconciliation? 

A. There have to be some leaders on the 
people’s side of the struggle who will seck 
to calm down the rage and tell people not 
to take revenge against the communists. I 
do not advocate annihilation of the Com- 
munist Party. I do not advocate making 
them go into exile like we had to do. 





Q. Who is pushing for reform? 

A. Many new political organizations are 

being formed in Vietnam—I have been in 

contact with some of them—and they in- 
clude religious groups, student groups, the 


guard against the chance that we could lose | 


| members of the National Liberation Front. 
| They include anyone who wants to join to- 
gether to rise up against the Hanoi 
authorities. 


Q. The National Liberation Front? That was 
the Hanoi-backed communist movement in 
| South Vietnam that your government fought. 
Are you saying they have joined with your 
supporters? 

A. Many former N.L.F. leaders in the south 
would be willing to join us. They were be- 
| trayed by the North Vietnamese leaders in 
1975 [when Hanoi’s troops took over Sai- 
gon]. They realize the time has come to 
work with the people to struggle against 
those who retained power in Hanoi. 


Q. Does the Hanoi government take this re- 
sistance seriously? 

A. Yes. In fact, Hanoi is no longer confi- 
dent that it can trust its security forces. Not 
long ago, the Hanoi leaders created a spe- 
cial regiment from people very loyal to 


STEVE LISS FOR TIME 











them and sent it down to Saigon. That is 
because they realized that if the people in 
the south rose up, the regular security 
forces and even the military there might 
not be on the government's side, just like in 
Romania. 


Q. Do you think the Communist Party in Ha- 
noi might agree to real reforms? 

A. I think that the next session of the Com- 
munist Party Congress, scheduled for 
April, will bring change. We know that | 
there are deep divisions, and if the younger 
reform faction fails—I don’t believe it 
will—then there would be an open party 
quarrel, Most of the army commanders 
and most of the province leaders are with 
the reform faction. 

The Communist Party in Vietnam is 
like a big tree. But the roots are loose, and 
the trunk is hollow. There are people with- 
in the party who realize that the challenge 
is not how to maintain the tree, but how to 
makc it fall in a way that will cause the least | 
damage. 

Q. Do you still see a difference between 
north and south in Vietnam? 

A. In any country, even the U.S., there is 
some difference between north and south, 
or east and west. But it is not so serious. 
The resistance to Hanoi is greater in the 
south, but the people in the north are be- 
coming more aggressive. You have to real- 
ize that the hatred of the Communist Party 
has been growing in the north for 45 years; 
in the south it has only been 15 years. 


Q. So you don’t think that Vietnam might be 
divided again, do you? 


He was once a 
familiar face, but 
nobody recognizes 
him when he skis in 
Vermont or visits 
downtown Boston. 
He lives with his 
daughter and family 
in an affluent 
suburb. At 67, he 
is grayer but as 
spunky as ever. 








| middle-class Catholics and even former 
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ning. A ery 
photograph you take 
can have the quality you 
expect from Kodak. 

So give the new 
Kodak Star 35 camera. 
And make all your holi- 
day memories shine on 
and on. 


Kodak and Star are trader 
© Eastman Kodak Company, 1990 


FY’ CATCH A KODAK STAR 35. 












































“All your holiday favorites 
vine Bing Crosby's 
White Christmas!" 

Willard Scott 






Trcur MUSIC presents a collection of 30 classic 
holiday songs, carols and hymns by all your favorite singers 
and performers in The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas. 

We've reproduced this collection with outstanding 
fidelity and wrapped it up on your choice of 3 long-playing 
records or 2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99. Or 2 com- 
pact discs for $26.99 


Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics 
White Christmas — Bing Crosby © The Little Drummer Boy 
— Horry Simeone Chorale ¢ Holly Jolly Christmas — Bact! Ives 
¢ Silent Night — Jim Reeves # The Christmas Song — The 
Carpenters ¢ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing — Nat King Cole © 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer — Gene Aury * Silver 
Bells — Kate Smith # Blue Christmas — Glen Campbell « 
Mary’s Boy Child — Harry Belafonte * Away in a Manger 
Fd Ames ® Ave Maria (Schubert) —Leontyne Price ® Feliz 
Navidad — José Felicuno * Good King Wenceslas — Mortum 
Gould * O Holy Night — Perry Como # Adeste Fideles — 
Luciano Pavarom # The First Noel — Sergio Franchi * Jingle 
Bells — Jim Reeves # Santa’s Beard — The Beach Boys # 
Rocking — Roger Whither # Jingle Bell Rock — Bobby Hebns 
© What Child Is This — André Previn # Christmas in Dixie 
— Alabama ¢ Rockin’ around the Christmas Tree — Brenda 
Lee © 'll Be Home for Christmas — Perry Como * Ding Dong 
Merrily on High — Roger Whitaker # Medley: Carol of the 
Bells/Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly — Robert Shaw 
Chorale © It's Beginning to Look Like Christmas — Perry 
Como and the Fontane Sesters # Medley: Winter Wonderland) 
Sleigh Ride — Dolly Parton # Have Yourself a Merry Little 
Christmas — Judy Garland # Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 
Perry Como # The Twelve Days of Christmas — Roger 
Whittaker * © Little Town of Bethlehem — Andre Previn # 
Medley: Here We Come A-Caroling/O Tannenbaum/] Saw 
Three Ships — Arthuer Fiedler and che Boston Pops * Home for 
the Holidays — Perry Como @ And 1] more! 







How to Order 











to use your credit card 
Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. (VISA, Mastert and and 


American Express) 


Or Write 

Send a check for $19.99" foe LPs o¢ cassettes (per set) plus $4.00 
shipping and handling, o $26.99* plus $4.00 mg and handling 
for cach CD set. Please indican and choice of 
reconds, cassertes of CDs. Each iter 
Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 2, 1990 
to ensure Christmas delivery. 


TI ME TIME-LIFE MUSIC 


Branch OA7NS5S 
LIFES 
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P.O. Box C-32349 

Richmond, VA 23261 

*Rovalenes od CA DIL, MN, MO, NY. PA 
TX, VA. WY, pleine ald appbcabc wiles tan 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS IN 
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INTERVIEW 


A. No, absolutely not. Vietnam must defi- 
nitely be one nation from north to south. 
The decision to divide Vietnam did not 
come from the people, it always came from 
the foreign colonizers, and from the com- 
munists in 1954. 


Q. Why then did you fight so hard, and enlist 
the U.S., to keep South Vietnam sovereign? 
A. We fought because we were faced with 
an invasion from North Vietnam. It was 
an invasion pushed by the Chinese and 
the Soviets, who wanted to control Indo- 
china. We resisted. And the U.S. troops 
came to Vietnam to defend freedom and 
preserve stability for the whole of South- 
east Asia. 


Q. You say that you want a multiparty democ- 
racy. But Vietnam does not have a tradition of 
democracy and did not when you were in 


power. 

A. That is not true. Vietnam has had a 
strong democratic tradition for centuries. 
No single king or emperor has ever been 
feudal. “The order of 
the king must stop at 
the village gates,” is 
an old Vietnamese say- 
ing. That represents a 
strong democratic ten- 
dency at the grass-roots 
level. Under my regime, 
even in wartime, we ap- 
plied democracy in a 
Western style by having 
not only an elected na- 
tional assembly and 
provincial councils but 
also at the hamlet and 
village level. 





A. It depends on Hanoi. I do not advocate 
any war, any civil war. We do not want any 
more killing or revenge. If the Hanoi gov- 
ernment agrees to carry out radical change 
in a timely fashion—maybe over a year or 


two—then it will all be smooth. We could | 


go to a multiparty system and elect a new 
government without bloodshed. There 
could be national reconciliation. 


Q. And if Hanoi doesn’t agree to change? 

A. If they continue like this, there is no 
doubt that they will face a struggle. If they 
use force like in a Tiananmen Square, then 
certainly blood will be answered by blood. 
Whether there is a civil war depends on 
how stubborn and tricky the Hanoi govern- 
ment will be. At the moment they are play- 
ing tricks, creating false political parties so 
they can say that there is democracy. 


Q. Do you think Hanoi’s relations with China 
will improve? 

A. Yes, the Chinese might support the Ha- 
noi leaders in order to lure them away from 


[ Moscow. The Chinese may not want too 





ache 
“Certainly blood 


will be answered 
by blood. Whether 
there is a civil 








| rebuild. 


much reform because they fear a contami- 
nation of China through their underbelly. 
On their side, the Hanoi rulers feel isolat- 
ed, and they need to be protected like a 
chick under the wing of a hen. But the 
Chinese, they do not forget easily. They 
will remember how the Vietnamese com- 
munists betrayed them in 1979. Among 
the communist regimes in the world, the 
Hanoi one is the trickiest. They can de- 
ceive even the Chinese communists. So 
the Beijing-Hanoi relationship might get 
better, but with suspicion. It could be a 
game of dupery, with neither side trusting 
the other. 


Qa. Isn't it about time that the U.S. opened 
diplomatic relations with Vietnam? 





7 


A. No. As long as the current people in Ha- | 


noi continue their dictatorial system, you 
should not encourage them to strangle the 
people of Vietnam any more. Certainly the 
U.S. has some interests—geopolitical and 
strategic—in Vietnam. You have a need to 
be present in that area to achieve stability 
and economic develop- 
ment. But that can only 
occur when there is no 
longer a communist 
and dictatorial govern- 
ment in Vietnam. 


Q. But it must be obvi- 
ous to you that the Bush 
Administration is about 
to establish closer eco- 
nomic ties to Hanoi? 

A. I hope the Ameri- 
cans will not be lured 
in. That would be yet 
another failure: they 
would be condemned 
for encouraging the 
communist dictatorship to last forever and 
to strangle the people forever. 





Q. What should the Americans do? 

A. I don’t ask them to make another war. 
But Vietnam needs Western economic 
help. That gives the U.S. great leverage. 
They should agree to end their embargo 
only in return for political and economic 
reforms in Vietnam. Let the economic ties 
go step by step. 


Q. Why do you think the climate is ripe for 
change these days? 

A. The U.S. has the chance to work with 
the Soviets, the Chinese, the French and 
even the Japanese to say that all economic 
dealings with Vietnam should be curtailed 
until there is change. What are you wait- 
ing for? 


a. Do you think you will be back home soon? 
A. I think so. I hope so. It should take four 
or five years if the change comes peaceful- 
ly. And then we could all go back. Like af- 
ter a hurricane, we could all go back and 
2 
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How Can A PersonWho Puts High 
Technology On His Head, 
Put Low’ Technology In His Mouth? 





Seems some very smart, very contemporary people 


have tuned out the most important news about oral 

hygiene in decades. They’re still using that golden 
oldie, the toothbrush, instead of the INTERPLAK” 
Home Plaque Removal Instrument from Bausch & 
Lomb. Simply put, the INTERPLAK instrument is 
to dental hygiene what the CD is to music. State- 

of-the-art. Its nonabrasive bristles rotate 4200 times a 


BAUSCH | ADA) the iTeRPLAK Home Plaque F 
& LOMB PMS) gingivitis when used as part o! 


sce arta 
soc 

COVEN | Rowen Oral Care Division, Ir 
CARE CAVIGON | Reema 





hygiene and regular professi ar 


minute—and reverse direction 46 timesasecond—to _ 
clean teeth and gums nearly plaque-free every time 
you use it. Nothing has ever worked quite like it. No .% 
manual toothbrush. No electric toothbrush. It’s a quan- 

tum leap. Technology for your mouth. And it’s even the 

brand most recommended by dental professionals. So if 


you still don’t have one, plug 3 
in. It's time to rock 'n roll. INTERPLAK — 
E: 


d h significantly reduces both dental plaque and 
NTERPLAK® is the registered trademark of Bausch & Lomt 





PS/2 MultiMedia: 








Impact beyond 
words. 


Suddenly, brilliant stereo sound and dazzling 
video images are coming out of IBM Personal 
System/2°® computers with Micro Channel 
They're opening people’ eyes and ears to 
more involving presentations. More stimulating 
classes and training programs. More interesting 








IT RocKS, IT ROLLS, 
a hl wr ry ’ werrare 
IT RIVETS THE ATTENTION. 

With PS/2® MultiMedia hardware and soft- 
ware, you can combine full-motion video, slides, 
photographs, 
illustrations. 
text, graphies. 
animation and 
narration, as 
well as vour ex- 
isting data base. 

You can also 
capture and man- 





ipulate sounds and images from video cameras, 
disks and tapes, from CD and audio players, and 
from an IBM CD-ROM player. 

Show them right on your PS/2. Share them 
across a network. Or project them on a big screen. 
Instead of passively reading a report or 
hearing a lecture, your audience can experience 

what you communicate. 

An auto mechanic can hear the sounds 
made by a failing brake and see how to replace 
the part in animated sequence. A travel agency 
client can surf Hawaiis waves. Or a real estate 
prospect can stroll through houses for sale. 

CREATE, EDIT, PRESENT 

RIGHT AT YOUR DESK. 
The possibilities of PS/2 MultiMedia are 
limited only by the imagination. a 
You can do everything we've just de- 
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scribed right at your desk, 
on the PS/2 with 
Micro Channel 
you already own. 
Thanks to two 
remarkable prod- 
ucts: the IBM 
Audio Visual 
Connection™ 
(which PC Magazine gave 
their Technical Excellence Award for 1989) and 
the IBM Motion Video Adapter. 

But they're just the beginning. New 
multimedia applications are emerging all the 
time. And with Micro Channel’ built-in 
expandability, you'll be ready for them all. 
From the latest DVI™ Technology, which 
brings full-motion video to your hard disk 
or CD-ROM, to interactive touch displays and 
much, much more. 


BEFORE YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION, 
SEE OURS. 

‘To see and hear what PS/2 MultiMedia 
can do, contact your IBM Authorized Dealer 
or IBM marketing representative. For a free 
demonstration videocassette or a dealer near 
you, call | 800 255-0426, ext. 58. 


Words alone simply can't describe it. 














How're you __ 
going td do it? 


PS/2 it! 





At Braun, we regard 
shaving as something you do 
for your face, rather than to it 

It is this attitude that 
inspired the design of the 
Braun three position switch 
Position One activates the 
platinum-coated, micro-thin 
foil and Cutterblock system, 


acombination that assures 
perfect smoothness, even in 
close contact with sensitive 
skin. Anything less compro 
mises comfort 

Position Two couples this 
cutting action with the trim- 
mer feature for grooming 
longer, awkward hairs on the 





neck. And Position Three 
extends the trimmer head 
for precise visual control 
when trimming sideburns 
or mustache. Anything less 
compromises closeness. 
Braun has become the 
number one selling foil 
shaver in the world because 


every design element has 
only one purpose: to give 
you the excellent shave your 
face deserves 

Anything less is a com- 
promise, in every respect 


Designed to perform better. 











GRAPEVINE 





By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 





Beep if You 
Want Him as Veep 


Although he wasn’t running for 
anything, Virginia Governor 
Douglas Wilder sees himself as 
one of the big winners of the 
November elections. Exit polls 
showed that 22% of black vot- 
ers supported Republican can- 
didates for the House, up from 
14% in 1986 and 11% in 1982. 
Wilder calls these figures 
“alarming” and speculates that 
some blacks shared antitax 
sentiments with many middle- 








Jesse Jackson 
his syndicated TV talk show. 





His exhaustively publicized liberated 
47 U.S. hostages and helped fill four editions of 


| class whites. As both a black 


Democrat and a fiscal conser- 
vative, Wilder believes he is 
well positioned to lure the de- 
fecting voters back. That may 
explain why his political advis- 
er, Paul Goldman, has regis- 
tered a new PAC with the Feder- 
al Election Commission that 
can easily evolve into a fund- 
raising vehicle for a Wilder 
presidential campaign. While 
that nomination strikes politi- 
cal insiders as most unlikely, 
speculation about a Veep can- 
didacy is turning serious, 


On Second Thought... 


Some people in the State De- 
partment are quietly relieved 
that leaked audiotapes may un- 
hinge the government's prose- 
cution of Manuel Noriega. 
“The trial is going to be very 
messy,” says one official at 
State. “The defense is going to 
ask for all sorts of sensitive in- 
formation and force us to com- 
promise security or endanger 





After saying “We cannot be on the sidelines at 

a time when world peace is in jeopardy,” ex- 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega arrived in Iraq 
last week. Daniel Ortega? Come to think of it, a lot 
of world players have been jumping off the bench 
and showing up at midfield Baghdad. Among those 


On the Road to Baghdad 





journey 


j The former U.N. Secretary-General, damaged 
Kurt Waldheim by allegations about his Nazi past, showed up 
early in the gulf crisis and got 70 hostages out, thereby helping his 
campaign to be re-elected President of Austria in 1992. 
Heath The onetime British Prime Minister managed to 
| Edward Heath get 40 of his fellow nationals out of Iraq but was 
criticized back home for engaging in wildcat diplomacy. 


amsey Clark The ex-Attorney General and antiwar activist 
Ramsey Clark went to Baghdad to campaign for peace and to 
urge George Bush to “say no to war.” 


Cat Stevens The British-born pop star, who now calls himself 


Yusuf Islam, has been allowed to set up a “peace 
| camp" for British Muslims behind the Iraqi lines and has appeared 


on Iraqi television. 
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the case against Noricga. The 
primary goal was always to get 
him out of power. I don’t sce 
what we get out of getting him 
convicted,” Such talk may fuel 
the rumor among Panamanians 
that the tapes were intentional- 
ly passed to CNN to torpedo the 
trial and get the government off 
the hook. State has formally de- 
nied the allegation. 


Here’s Your Helmet, 
What’s Your Hurry? 


The new command of the Bun- 
deswehr Ost, the remains of the 
former East German army, has 
inherited a logistical night- 
mare: getting rid of the Soviet 
army. According to U.S. mili- 
tary attachés, the Soviets have 
more than a million tons of mu- 
nitions stockpiled on German 
soil, not counting the array of 


tanks, guns, planes and rocket | 


launchers to deliver them. In 
addition, the 380,000 Soviet 
troops still stationed in East 
Germany occupy some 2,000 
military “objects,” which means 
everything from barracks to 
hospitals to airfields. If the So- 
viets meet the current four-year 
timetable for withdrawal, they 
will have to dispose of about 
500 of those “objects” annually, 
more than one a day, seven days 
a week, 52 weeks a year. The 
economic dislocations—not to 
mention the munitions ton- 
nage —could be explosive, 


Hello, Operator? 
Get Me Charo 


Students of White House cul- 
ture have begun to notice a pe- 
culiar strain of what might be 
called the Las Vegas syndrome. 
First, UNLV basketball coach 
Jerry Tarkanian turned up in 
the Oval Office for a Bush 
handshake. Then Siegfried and 
Roy, the lion tamers and Strip 
headliners, also appeared in the 
President's office. Finally, dur- 
ing a Bush campaign stopover 
in Rochester, Minn., who 
should pop out of nowhere to 
sing the national anthem but 
Mr. Las Vegas himself, Wayne 
Newton. The odd sightings can 
all be traced to Sigmund Ro- 
gich, the President’s events co- 
ordinator, who grew up dirt 
poor on the outskirts of Las Ve- 
gas and is now one of the Ad- 
ministration’s few self-made 
millionaires. 


. 
Horrible Example 

S&L officers have reason to 
feel unloved, but when 1,317 of 
them convened in San Francis- 
co last week, they found one vis- 
itor eager to sit at their feet. So- 
viet economist Valeri Sorokin 
came to the conference to in- 
vite some U.S. thrift executives 


to his country. And what les- | 


sons might they convey? Ex- 
plained Sorokin: “We want to 
set up a real competitive indus- 
try. We want you to teach us 
about your mistakes.” 


ALL | WANT FOR 
CHRISTMAS CITATION 
7S maoonna 

s 





Where is that adorable little gap 
between her two front teeth? 
That's what the singer —named 
one of Glamour magazine's 10 
Women of the Year—wondered 
when she saw her picture on the 
cover. Turns out the 
photo was retouched. The 
subject remains touchy but has 
decided against legal action. 


PATRIOTIC MARKETING 
IDEA OF THE WEEK 








The trendy department-store 
chain is offering a $60 package 
called “Operation Desert 
Shield from Home." The goody 
bag includes a sweatshirt 
carrying a quotation from 
General George S. Patton, a 
Bloomies minibear, six 
magnetic travel games and 150 
pieces of Bazooka bubble gum. 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE 
FLOWERS GONE 
ADVISORY 





The ex-Governor is under fire 
for his performance as 
California Democratic Party 
chairman. Dianne Feinstein’s 
people partly blame her defeat 
ona diversion of TV ad money 
to Jerry's get-out-the-vote 
campaign. His possible run for 
Alan Cranston’s Senate seat 
may now be impossible. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Writer Jill Smolowe 
doing personal 
research on 

her subject 


It doesn’t 
matter if the 
discussion 
strikes close 
to home 





E ach week we receive more than 1,400 letters from our read- 
ers. They arrive first class and, unlike the mass third-class 
mailings that are the subject of our cover story, they are always 
deeply appreciated. We find them especially interesting when 
they comment on, or even sharply criticize, our stories. The fact 
is, we too often have debates about what we publish. This week’s 
cover story by associate editor Jill Smolowe, as well as the cover 
image itself, raised such internal concerns when it was proposed. 

Our first worry: the Time Inc. Magazine Co. is one of the larg- 





est direct-mail generators in the world. Since the proliferation of 
what its detractors call junk mail is clearly controversial, why call 
attention to a practice in which our parent company is deeply 
engaged”? 

Other concerns: Would the fact that each of our almost 4 mil- 
lion subscribers received a personally addressed message on this 
weck’s cover raise unwarranted forebodings about how the won 
drous technology of personalized printing might infringe on their 
privacy? Also: in creating our personalized covers we took advan- 
tage of the “ink jet” process, which, when combined with “selec- 
tive binding,” permits our n 
at readers with almost intin 


gazine (and direct mail) to be aimed 








ate accuracy. Our advertisers, in fact, 
have used this printing capability to send personalized messages 
to our wide range of subscribers. Might some suspicious types 
think that our cover artwork, rather than springing full blown, as 
it did, from the fertile design keyboard of deputy art director Ar- 
thur Hochstein, had roots in some commercial impulse to show 
off our technology to advertisers? 

The editors weighed these concerns, and then acted in a 
TiME-honored way. They ignored them. The phenomenon of the 
amazing growth of junk mail is a large, interesting and significant 
story. Yes, as is so often the case in this era of large, diverse com- 
munications companies, the discussion strikes close to home, but 
editors must go about their business. That’s what our co-founder, 
Henry Luce, had in mind when he decreed decades ago that we 
should maintain a separation of “church” (the editorial side of 
the magazine) and “state” (the business side). So our editors, 
with what I like to think were slightly apologetic smiles, proceed- 


ed with this week's story. You know, it’s pretty good 













EpaVilow Dovectierc! 
satisfies what you need, 
it quickly responds to 
what you want. 


1Delesttet-Melcet-ten Family Circle “Domestic Family Car of the Year.” 
= Most passenger room in its class ® Standard Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector 
on all seats and doors. ® Corvette-inspired independent rear suspension. 
© Optional 3.1 Liter V6 with Multi-Port Fuel Injection. ® 3-year/50,000-mile 
Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty! 













Lumina Sedan. It has everything you need...and then some. 
If you need passenger room, no other six-passenger sedan has more* And to fight 
rust, Lumina’s exterior corrosion protection can’t be beat. Lumina also expects the 
4 unexpected and quickly gives you what you want. It inherited the exceptionally 
cca tuned ride of Corvette-inspired independent rear suspension. And no 
matter where you turn, the power of Lumina’s available 3.1 Liter V6 engine 
and the confidence of four-wheel disc brakes help keep you in control 


and out of trouble. Chevy Lumina Sedan. A great many reasons 
more people are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 





*Excludes other GM products, See your Chevrolet dealer for 
terms of this limited warranty. A deductible wil] apply after 12 months or 12,000 miles. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina and Corvette ® 
are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM C orp. ©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together, .. buckle up. 
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Time for Doubt 


Bush admits that support for his Persian Gulf policy is ebbing—largely 
because he has failed to explain his goals clearly 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


a 
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All of a sudden the threat of 
war has begun to hit home in 
America. When 
Bush first sent U.S. troops 
to Saudi Arabia last August, 
he explained that their mis- 
sion was “wholly defensive,” to protect 
that country against an Iraqi attack. But 
right after the Nov. 6 midterm election, 
he abandoned that explanation and an- 
nounced a huge new buildup, to 380,000, 
| designed “to ensure that the coalition has 
an adequate offensive military option.” 

To many Americans, it sounded as 








President | 


though Bush was planning to lead the U.S. 
into a war to oust Iraq from the conquered 
oil sheikdom of Kuwait. Now doubts have 
begun to arise about whether the nation 
really supports a move that some Pentagon 
experts predict would bring an estimated 
20,000 U.S. casualties within the first few 
wecks of fighting. 

Across the nation, a small but growing 
antiwar movement has started to mobilize. 
The most significant figures in this emerg- 
ing debate are the leaders of Congress, 
who were curiously quiescent on the sub- 
ject during the election campaign. They 
have begun to question Bush’s course, par- 
ticularly his unwillingness to seck congres- 





sional approval in advance for offensive 
military operations. Some lawmakers are 
motivated mainly by partisan politics; oth- 
ers seem most concerned with protecting 
their constitutional prerogatives. 

But there is also a genuine concern 
about the apparent drift toward war for un- 
certain or ill-defined goals. Perhaps most 
striking was a request from Senator Rich- 
ard Lugar of Indiana that the recessed 
Congress be called back into special ses- 
sion to debate a possible declaration of 


| war. Lugar seemed confident that the Sen- 


ate would back the President, if not in a 
declaration of war then in a more general 
resolution of support for his policy toward 





















a national debate “incredible” 


Saddam Hussein. But that is uncertain, 
and a close vote might suggest that Con- 
gress is not solidly united and thus prove 
highly damaging to Bush’s strategy of ap- 

| plying pressure on Iraq. A White House 
spokesman brushed aside the very idea of 
congressional action as “unnecessary” be- 
cause It presupposes “a war that we hope 
does not occur.” 

Ordinarily, only a President can call a 
special session of Congress. But this year, 
fearing that Bush might go on the offensive 
during their two-month recess, the law- 
makers authorized Senate majority leader 
George Mitchell and House Speaker Tom 
Foley to reconvene the legislature “as nec- 


Is the liberation of Kuwait 
worth fighting for? 


Yes 
49% 


No 
42% 


Should President Bush have 
the option of using military 
force against Iraq without 
Congress’s authorization? 





Bush should have option ..... 29% 
Only with Congress's 
authorization ................5 68% 


Is the main U.S. goal in the 
Middle East to protect the 
oil supply or to 


deter aggression? 





Deter aggression ............. 34% 


Indiana's Lugar called war without New York's Pat Moynihan: “We 
will lose one way or the other” 


essary.” While Mitchell enjoys having that 
weapon, he has no great desire for a debate 
on the Persian Gulf—as long as Bush rec- 
ognizes that only Congress has the consti 
tutional authority to declare war. For his 
part, Bush does acknowledge Congress's 
right to declare war, but he has said that 
“history is replete with examples where the 
President had to take action,” and that he 
“would have no hesitancy at all to do so.” 

The antagonists met at the White 
House on Wednesday. To answer the Sen 
ators’ challenge, Bush actually took a 
copy of the Constitution out of his jacket 
pocket and reminded the legislators that 
although it gives them the right to declare 
war, it also names him as Commander in 
Chief. More significantly, he told them 
that he had not reached any decision on 
whether to attack Iraq. Mitchell and Fo- 
ley both said emphatically that if he did 
decide he wanted to use force, he would 
have to get congressional approval. Bush 
listened politely but promised nothing 
The congressional leaders seemed satis- 
fied, but some members did not. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions committees will hold hearings on the 
crisis after Thanksgiving. 

Bush’s strategy is to convince Saddam 
that if he does not leave Kuwait, he will be 
driven out—and perhaps lose his life in the 
process. The current American buildup 
and all the tough talk are designed to make 
that threat more credible. But in trying to 
frighten Saddam, Bush has also succeeded 
in scaring Americans 
congressional critics with ammunition to 
snipe at what seems to be a confused and 
flip-flopping policy 

Meanwhile, Saddam was 
again to sow dissent among the nations 
that him. In an interview with 
ABC’s Peter Jennings, he said he was will- 
ing to negotiate with the U.S. but refused 
to pull out of Kuwait before the talks be- 
gin, as Bush has demanded. Scoffed Sad 


and has provided 


trying once 


Oppe se 


In one of a growing number of antiwar 
protests across the country, demonstrators 
gather for a weekly vigil in Hyannis, Mass. 
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Georgia's Sam Nunn invoked 
images of G.1.s “in body bags” 


Nebraska's Bob Kerrey said Bush 
“still hasn't thought this through” 


dam: “These are preconditions for capitu- 
lation.” So far, the debate in Washington 
and the Iraqi leader's machinations have 
not visibly affected the resolve of the alli- 
ance, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria de- 
clined last week to participate in an emer 
gency Arab summit 
co's King Hassan to make “‘a new and last 
stab at resolving the crisis peacefully—un 
til Iraq withdraws from Kuwait and its 
monarchy is restored 

Despite the President's claims that his 
main 
majority of those questioned last week in 
a poll conducted for Time and CNN by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman believe the 
primary U.S. objective is to protect West 
ern oil supplies. Secretary of State James 
Baker added to that impression last week 
by offering a pragmatic but uninspiring 
rationale for the operation: “If you want 
to sum It up in one word, it’s jobs 

If Bush really wanted to clear up the 
confusion, there would be no easier way 
than to recall Congress into session and 
demand an explicit expression of support 
Such a 
falling short of a 
would 


proposed by Moroc- 


purpose Its tO resist aggression, a 


for his policy resolution, while 


declaration of war 


Clarify the President's intentions. As 
Bush acknowledged in an interview with 
CNN last week, “If I haven't done as cleat 
job as I might have on explaining this, then 





I've got to do better, because I know in my 
heart of hearts that what we 
right.” Asking Congress for backing would 


are doing is 


to spell out his objec 
ent way. Though Bush 
has repeatedly stated that the U.S 
an Iraqi withdrawal from 





require the Presider 
tives In a more co 
would 


be satisfied wit! 


Kuwait, the President has hinted that the 
U.S. might also seek to dismantle Iraq’s 
fighting capability. Many American al- 





lies would not support such far-reaching 


roals 


Clarify Congress's attitude. Taking a 
vote would force members to stop trying to 


have it both ways, voicing doubts about 


Bush’s plans while doing nothing to stop 
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sence of a vote would probably produce 
nothing more than a cacophony of criti- 
cism that Saddam, and America’s Europe- 
an and Arab allies, would view as an indica- 
tion of U.S. indecision. They might thus 
| tend to undermine, rather than strengthen, 
the international alliance that Bush has 
assembled. 


Signal U.S. resolve. If passed, a con- 
gressional resolution would help convince 
Iraq of U.S. determination—and prepare 
the American people for war, should it be- 
come necessary. Congressional delibera- 
tions would not deprive the U.S. and its al- 
lies of the element of surprise. Saddam's 
troops are already on full alert; they could 
be no more certain when an allied attack 
might come after a congressional vote than 
they are now, 


The White House, nonetheless, has 
ruled out a special session, partly because 
of concern that the Democrat-controlled 
Congress might reject Bush’s strategy. In- 
stead, the Administration’s next move will 
be at the U.N. Security Council. Baker 
spent much of last week mobilizing sup- 
port for a U.S. resolution that would au- 
thorize the use of force to remove Iraq 
from Kuwait. Such a resolution would pro- 
vide the Administration with a mandate 
for going on the offensive even if Congress 
declined to give one. Baker seems to have 
the necessary votes in hand. The other per- 
manent members of the Security Coun- 
cil—Britain, France, China and the Soviet 
Union—have all indicated they would not 
veto the measure, though Soviet envoy 
Yevgeni Primakov last week asked for a 
delay so that he can make one more try at 
negotiating a settlement in Baghdad. Since 
the U.S. holds the Security Council presi- 
dency this month, a vote can be expected 
fairly soon. 

This week the President will be in Eu- 
rope for a gathering of the heads of 34 na- 
tions, including Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev, at the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. Then Bush 
and congressional leaders will be off to the 
Persian Gulf to spend Thanksgiving with 
the soldiers in Saudi Arabia, many of 
whom have been raising questions about 
the nature of their mission. 


the President conceded that there is “a 
ticking of the clock” toward war, in part 
because public support for his policies is 
dropping. That, in turn, owes to his failure 
| to convincingly state the case for his strat- 
| egy. The gravest risk is that Bush may feel 
compelled to adopt a more aggressive 
stance before the consensus deteriorates 
further. The President would be well ad- 
vised to clarify his goals when he sits down 
to dinner with the troops. There will be 
plenty of Americans back home intently 
listening in. —Reported by Michael Dufty 
and Hays Gorey/Washington 





them. Congressional hearings in the ab- | 


In his interview with CNN last week, | 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Bum Rap on Bush 


F or three months, it was Saddam Hussein vs. most of the world. Then, last week, it 
suddenly seemed to be George Bush vs. most of his own countrymen, or at least 
everyone with access to a microphone, an op-ed page or a pulpit. Criticisms ranged 
from the reasonable (an appeal for the Pentagon not to cancel troop rotations) to the 
ridiculous (the suggestion that the U.S. is defending Arab princes’ right to polygyny 
and Swiss bank accounts). But the significance of the controversy lay less in the sub- 
stance of specific gripes, caveats and misgivings than in the overall tone of collective 
dithering. An observer, including one in Baghdad, might conclude that the American 
body politic was showing the first signs of a failure of nerve. 

‘As Bush has acknowledged, his attempts to explain U.S. policy have been less 
than brilliant, But there has been a hard core of convincing rationale in what he has 
said from the beginning. Immediately after Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait, Bush 
stated that if the aggression is allowed to “stand,” it will invite more such outrages 
around the world and give Saddam an unacceptable degree of control over the life- 
blood of the world economy. (To denigrate the importance of oil with talk of 
“cheap gas” is itself a cheap debating tactic.) From the very day of the invasion, the 
explicit objective of 
U.S. policy has been 
not just deterrence of 
e further Iraqi expan- 
sion but also the roll- 
= back of Iraq from 
Kuwait. 

At least tacitly, 
many of Bush’s critics 
accept that goal. In- 
sofar as there were 
intelligible themes in 
last week’s cacopho- 
ny of kibitzing, ends 
were less at issue 
than means. Bush has 
been relying on a 
combination of polit- 
ical, economic and military pressures. His decision two weeks ago to beef up the 
U.S. armed presence is consistent with his previous action and rhetoric. The build- 
up is also compatible with his preference for peaceful suasion. Unless the threat of 
force is credible, diplomacy and sanctions don’t stand a chance. 

Quite a few of the critics seem to be saying, in effect, Let's talk Saddam out of 
Kuwait if we can, but the option of blasting him out is just too ugly to contemplate. 
Play the game that way, and Saddam wins. 

According to another grumble, Bush is betraying his earlier commitment to 
multilateralism and the new world order, That too is a bum rap. The international 
alliance, which Bush has been praised for assembling, could have taken shape only 
behind Desert Shield. The coalition against Saddam will evaporate the moment its 
members become convinced that Bush is not serious about going to war if neces- 
sary. When he sent more troops to the gulf, he was saying, simply, I’m prepared to 
go to war if necessary. 

Apparently only then did many Americans begin to believe their own President. 
That in itself is a disturbing commentary on Bush’s standing. His considerable 
achievements as a world statesman have made his performance on the home front, 
particularly his erratic, shortsighted mismanagement of the economy, seem all the 
worse by contrast. 

Yet it is precisely on the home front that his otherwise able leadership in the 
gulf crisis has run into its most ominous problem to date. As a result, the chance of 
success is diminished. All that is left of the great American consensus on the gulf is 
a chorus of calls for a “national debate.” Fair enough. Congress and the public have 
every right to insist that the Administration justify the risks it is asking its citizens to 
run. But criticism of policy should meet the same standards of logic and efficacy as 
policy itself. So far, what the Administration is doing makes more sense than most 
of what its critics are saying. ia 
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Giving Peace a Chance 


A new antiwar movement is mobilizing, but it is not like the one 
that protested U.S. involvement in Vietnam 


Americans are notoriously 
impatient with foreign ad- 
ventures, so perhaps it was 
just a matter of time before 
doubts about going to war 
with Iraq spread from the 
coffee shops and op-ed pages into the 
mainstream. In the past few weeks a spat- 
tering of antiwar vigils and thinly manned 
marches has grown in size and 
fervor. There is still a long 
way to go before a million 
people march on Washing- 
ton—but the voices of dissent 
can now be heard, and often 
from unlikely sources. 

For all the sentimental 
reveries and tie-dyed rhetoric 
employed by such veteran 
protesters as Ramsey Clark 
and Daniel Ellsberg, the 
peace movement of 1990 only 
faintly resembles that of the 
Vietnam era. More than any- 
thing, its members seem to 
want to support the Presi- 
dent’s policy of standing up to 
Saddam Hussein and defend- 
ing Saudi Arabia. But Bush’s 
sudden switch two weeks ago 
from a defensive to an offen- 
sive strategy has raised all 
sorts of questions. Have sanc- 
tions been given enough time 
to work? Is the U.S. shoulder- 
ing too much of the burden? 
Should the President proceed 
without approval from Con- 
gress? “It’s not an antiwar 
movement so much as it is a 
process question, a sense that 
we should be debating the is- 
sues more before we act,” says 
the Rev. William Phillippe of 
the Presbyterian Church’s 
committee on social-witness 
policy. 

On the front line of that 
debate are those whose sons 
and daughters are on the front line in the 
gulf. The Military Families Support Net- 
work, for example, grew out of an open let- 
ter to President Bush from Alex Molnar, a 
professor of education at the University of 
Wisconsin— Milwaukee, whose son Chris- 
topher is a Marine corporal in Saudi Ara- 
bia. “If, as I expect, you eventually order 
American soldiers to attack Iraq,” he 
wrote, “then it is God who will have to for- 
give you. I will not.” After the New York 
Times published his letter, Molnar re- 
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Yes 


Has the likelihood of 
war with Iraq 
increased during the 
past few weeks? 


ceived thousands of calls from people 
wanting to join forces. “We're not joining 
coalitions; we’re not conscientious objec- 
tors,” says Molnar. “We're inventing our- 
selves as we go along.” 

Many parents of soldiers have no expe- 
rience with grass-roots protest—but they 
are learning quickly. What is most wrench- 
ing for them is the fear that their dissent 





How long should the U.S. and its allies continue 
economic sanctions before looking 
for another 

solution? 


Seven months to one year 


More than ONE Year sesseveevcaeee 





might somehow suggest a betrayal of their 
children. “It scares me to think my son 
might be very angry if he thought I was not 
totally in support, in admiration and love 
for all the men and women in the service 
over there,” says Leona Murray, who at- 
tends weekly vigils in Hyannis, Mass., while 
her 19-year-old son, infantryman Jay 
Coull, patrols in Saudi Arabia. “I certainly 
am not protesting their actions. I'm pro- 
testing a government that would take such 
drastic steps for very cloudy reasons.” 
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Has Bush done a good or 
poor job telling the Ameri- 
can people why our troops 
are in the Middle East? 


Despite the high profile of some recy- 
cled radicals, the current crop of dissent- 
ers is not limited to the usual suspects. 
It embraces the National Coalition of 
American Nuns, the Prairie Fire Organiz- 
ing Committee and the Unitarian Univer- 
salists Against Apartheid. “You don’t 
normally see students marching with wel- 
fare recipients and trade unionists and 
veterans,” says Stevan Kirschbaum, a 
Boston bus driver and vice president of 
the United Steelworkers of America Lo- 
cal 8751. “But it’s a reflection of both 
how broad the movement is now and the 
lessons that everyone’s learned from 
Vietnam.” 

Each constituency has its own motive. 
Civil rights groups are ques- 
tioning the justice of going 
to war when perhaps one- 
third of the armed forces in 
the gulf are minorities. Reli- 
gious groups are condemning 
the failure to place more 
faith in peaceful means of re- 
solving conflict. Veterans 
groups are challenging the 
wisdom of threatening a war 
without explaining its 
goals—a sharp departure 
from 20 years ago, when the 
very idea of large numbers of 
veterans questioning Ameri- 
ca’s defense policy was virtu- 
ally unimaginable. 

Largely absent from the 
movement so far are college 
students, who formed the 
nucleus of protest against 
the Vietnam War. “Students 
are the natural constituency 
of protest because they have 
the time and energy,” says 
Gerald Marwell, professor 
of sociology at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin— Madison. 
But far he hasn't 
much concern: ‘‘For one 
thing, there is no draft, so 
people are not so personally 
at risk.” 

In one sense the gulf cri- 
sis has turned everyone into 
a student. The public re- 
sponse resembles a massive 
cram session, as carnest peo- 
ple try to understand the 
complex forces at work and calculate the 
potential costs, human and material, of 
going to war. Until the Administration 
makes clear whether its goal is to defend 
Saudi Arabia, or protect the flow of oil, or 
free Kuwait, or crush Saddam, or punish 
aggression, or all of these, the public may 
not be able to find much justice in the 
cause—or judge whether it is a goal worth 
dying for — By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York and 
Gavin Scott/Chicago 
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Marines in Saudi Arabia, left, and new recruits in Birmingham. The fairness question has some people calling for a return to the draft. 
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‘Why No Blue Blood Will Flow 





On the front lines, a disproportionate number of troops hail 
from minorities and the working class 


The nation’s capital has al- 
ways had its share of hawks 
and doves. But as the possi- 
bility of war with Iraq looms 
ever larger, what powerful 
figures in official Washing- 
ton do not have is a direct personal stake in 
the fate of the troops. No one in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet has a child serving in Saudi 
Arabia. Of the 535 members of Congress, 
just two—Democratic Representatives 
Kika de la Garza of Texas and Jerry Cos- 
tello of Illinois—are known to have sons 
involved in Operation Desert Shield. By 
comparison, in 1970 there were 74 con- 
gressional children serving in Vietnam or 
elsewhere. But the White House and Con- 
gress these days are largely insulated from 
the familial consequences of their deci- 
sions about how to confront Saddam. It’s 
one thing to be concerned about the men 
and women you might send into battle. It’s 
another to be related to them. 

Yet government officials are no differ- 
ent in that respect from most other middle- 
class and wealthy Americans. Today the 
armed forces are filled mainly by recruits 
from the lower-middle range of the eco- 
nomic scale, regardless of their race. 
Blacks and other minorities also make up a 
disproportionate share of the ranks, espe- 
cially in the Army, the branch of the service 
likely to face the heaviest casualties in a 
protracted ground war. Thus the prospect 
of fighting is causing the fairness question, 
which dominated the congressional debate 
on taxes last month, to return in a new 
form: Will the U.S. be asking its poor and 
working classes to do most of its fighting 
and dying? 

The creation of the all-volunteer army 
in 1973 made the present imbalance inev- 
itable. The Vietnam-era draft was full of 
inequities that allowed middle-class youths 
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to duck into college and professional de- 
ferments. But once conscription ended, 
the proportion of soldiers from more edu- 
cated and affluent backgrounds dwindled 
even further. Though Congress approved a 
military pay hike of more than 60% in 
1972, most people with college degrees 
could find better jobs in civilian life. By the 
late 1970s, as military pay scales began to 
lag further behind those in the outside 
world, even high school graduates were in 
no hurry to sign up. They accounted for 
just 54% of enlistees in 1979; the Army fell 
17,000 short of its manpower goals that 
year because not enough qualified recruits 
could be found. 

A turnaround began in the early 1980s, 


| when a combination of increased military 


pay and economic recession made joining 
the armed forces an attractive option again 
for high school graduates. The Army also 
woke up to the importance of its educa- 
tional benefits, which it increased after 
years of decline, and stepped up its adver- 
tising. By last year the percentage of Army 
recruits who were high school graduates 
had increased to about 94%, compared 
with a 75% graduation rate among Ameri- 
cans generally. But college-educated men 
and women and those from higher-income 
families are still sharply underrepresented. 

That social and economic imbalance is 
compounded by a racial one. Though 
blacks make up 12.4% of the nation’s pop- 
ulation, they account for about 20% of the 
more than 2 million U.S. servicemen and 


-women. For them, the Army represents | 


not only a job and a training opportunity 
but also a better chance to rise to positions 
of authority than they usually find in the ci- 
vilian world. Colin Powell, the African- 
American Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, stands at the apex of a military hier- 
archy in which 26 of the Army’s 407 gener- 
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als are black—including two of its three fe- 
male generals. 

As long as the U.S. was involved in rela- 
tively small operations with few casualties, 
like the invasions of Grenada and Panama, 
it did not seem to matter much that the 
armed forces were an imperfect mirror of 
society. The prospect of sizable bloodshed 
in the gulf, however, has led some to ask 
whether the current imbalance makes it 
too easy for the President and Congress to 
send forces into battle. “If the U.S. military 
were truly representative of the country, 
you would have people going through the 
roof right now,” said former Navy Secre- 
tary James Webb two weeks ago in the 
Washington Post. 

Webb is one of a small but growing 
number of critics who say the only way to 
ensure fairness is to reinstate the draft, 
preferably without exemptions for college 
students. “Unless you have universal na- 
tional service or universal military service, 
you will always have this problem,” says 
Lawrence Korb, a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for manpower in the Rea- 
gan Administration. But Congress and the 
President are in no mood to deal with the 
political uproar that would surely follow 
any move in that direction. The Defense 
Department said last week it has no contin- 
gency plans to revive the draft as a way to 
provide replacements if a gulf war results 
in high numbers of casualties. 

Meanwhile, the President’s decision 
to call up some reserve and National 
Guard units, which tend to have a larger 
proportion of white and middle-class re- 
cruits, will make the gulf force more rep- 
resentative. And many would agree with 
General Powell when he says that, for now, 
questions of equity can’t be allowed to 
stand in the way of the gulf mission. “When 
we decide to send the 82nd Airborne divi- 
sion or the First Cavalry division, they go,” 
he explains. “We don’t start saying, “Well, 
let me check; we don’t have enough blacks, 
or we have too many blacks.’” If blood- 
shed begins, however, there is sure to 
be a much louder debate over whose blood 
is shed. — By Richard Lacayo. 


Reported by Julie Johnson/Washington 
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January 

Stratton, VT 6 
Schweitzer Mountain,ID 13 
Boyne Mountain, MI “4 
Silver Creek, WV 19 
Snow King, WY 19 
Timberline, OR 20 
Santa Fe, NM 25 
Sun Valley, 1D 26 
Cannonsburg, MI 26 
February 

Stowe, VT 3 
Vail/Beaver Creek, CO 3 
Blue Mountain, PA 6 
Ski Beech, NC 10 
Rib Mountain, WI " 
Squaw Valley, CA 15 
Mount Brighton, Mi 16 
Crystal Mountain, WA 23 
Ski Liberty, PA 23 
Buck Hill, MN 24 
Massanutten, VA 24 
March 
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Hunter Mountain, NY 4 
Bristol Mountain, NY 6 
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Mammoth Mountain,CA 15 
Snow Summit, CA 16 
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CHALLENGED BY MSS. 


4 Healthy competition 
helps raise money for 
The Jimmie Heuga Center. 
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In the midst of a successful racing career, Olympic medalist Jimmie 
Heuga contracted multiple sclerosis. Befitting his competitive spirit, 
he fought back with an aggressive fitness program. Then, to help 
others do the same, he founded The Jimmie Heuga Center. 

This nonprofit scientific research organization is dedicated to 
“reanimating the physically challenged, ” currently offering health and 
wellness programs for those challenged by MS. The Centers primary v 
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source of funding is Jimmie Heugas Mazda Ski Express, a recreational 


skiing competition to be held at 30 resorts this season. Time Inc.Magazines 
So come and join in some healthy competition: Form a team and 

ski in the Express, or sponsor a team in your local area. Not only will 

you help the physically challenged, you could even win a new Mazda. 

First-place teams at each event win an all-expense paid trip to Vail, . 


Colorado, for the National Finals, where they'll get to ski with 
Olympic and World Cup champions like Tamara 
McKinney, Doug Lewis and Billy Kidd. And 
each member of the top U.S. fund-raising team 
at the finals can choose a Mazda 4-wheel-drive 
vehicle—Navajo, MPV, 4x4 truck, or Protegé— 
Fecars A-Kiemey endl lenenie Hen as nis or Mer. prize. 

To enter your three-person coed team, or to sign up as a sponsor, 
call 1-800-367-3101. Or write The Jimmie Heuga Center, P.O. Box 
5919, Vail, Colorado 81620-5919. See official rules for prize limita- 
tions and other details. 
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“You Sold Your Office” 


A scandalous congressional fund-raising system goes on trial 
along with the Senate’s Keating Five 


here was none of the crackling tension 

ot Army v. McCarthy or Iran-contra, 
yet last week's hearings of the Senate eth- 
ics committee were almost as historic. Nev- 
er before had five Senators faced the judg- 
ment of their peers in such a_ public 
tribunal. Seated at separate tables to un- 
derscore their differing levels of involve- 
ment with indicted and loan 
wheeler-dealer Charles Keating, the five 
were fighting to regain reputations earned 
in a lifetime of public service. Their com- 
mon challenge, as described in the gravel 
tones of committee chairman Howell Hef- 


savings 





The accused face their tormentor . . . 


lin of Alabama, was to erase the perception 
that “your services were bought by Charles 
Keating, that you were bribed, that you 
sold your office.” 

Also on trial, albeit indirectly, was an 
election-financing system in which Sena- 
tors grovel for contributions to finance 
ever more costly TV campaigns, then listen 
best to the wishes of those who give the 
most. Anticipating the claim that each of 
the five had merely taken proper steps to 
help a constituent, special counsel Robert 
Bennett declared, “These activities went 
beyond the norm of constituent service.’ 
In helping Keating, who awaits trial for de- 


frauding investors in his defunct Califor- 
nia-based Lincoln Savings & Loan and in 
its parent, American Continental Corp., 
the Senators, Bennett charged, had ig- 
nored the welfare of many more constitu- 
ents—including the taxpayers, who will 
spend some $2 billion because of what he 
called “the looting of Lincoln.” Keating 
had contributed nearly $1.4 million to the 
Senators’ various campaign affiliations. 

Bennett made distinctions between the 
culpability of each of the five. He implied 
that the actions of Arizona Republican 
John McCain and Ohio Democrat John 
Glenn were not serious enough to 
warrant punishment. He portrayed 
Michigan Democrat Donald Riegle 
as deceptive and suspiciously forget- 
ful. He laid the heaviest blame on 
California Democrat Alan Cranston 
and Arizona Democrat Dennis 
DeConcini. Cranston, who will un- 
dergo cancer treatments this week, 
has announced that he will not seek 
re-election. Still, Bennett did not 
spare any of the five in his six-hour 
summation: 


McCain. A longtime friend and va- 
cation companion of the S&L boss, 
the Arizona Republican and his wife 
had frequently traveled on Keating's 
company planes. McCain attended 
two key meetings in 1987 with the 
other Senators (Riegle missed one 
of them) to press their benefactor’s 
complaints that then Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board chairman Edwin 
Gray and the board’s San Francisco 
regulators were harassing Lincoln 
Savings. McCain asked the White 
House to name a Keating crony to 
the board. But McCain refused to 
relay a Keating-suggested compro- 
mise to the regulators, Though see- 
ing no improper conduct by 
McCain, Bennett asked, “Why did he go 
to the meetings?” 


Glenn. The astronaut hero wrote letters 
at Keating’s request, seeking a delay in im- 
posing restrictions on investments by Sav- 
ings institutions. He also attended the two 
meetings with the other Senators. But 
when he learned at the second session that 
criminal charges were being considered 
against Lincoln, he cut off most dealings 
with Keating. A notable exception: he set 
up a meeting between Lincoln's chief and 
then House Speaker Jim Wright. Asked 
Bennett: “Why?’ 
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Riegle. While claiming a foggy memory 
on how the meeting with Gray came 
about, Riegle insisted that he had been 
invited by DeConcini. Bennett said the 
facts were otherwise: it was Riegle who 
first approached Gray about a meeting. 
He did so after visiting the American 
Continental offices in Phoenix, where em- 
ployees donated $11,000 to his campaign 
at Keating's urging. 


DeConcini. He was described as almost 
slavishly responsive to every request from 
Lincoln’s boss, including joining the drive 
to get Gray fired and a Keating crony ap- 
pointed to the bank board. He was Keat- 
ing’s main spokesman at both meetings 
with the other Senators and was the one 
who presented Keating’s compromise of- 
fer to the examiners. He also telephoned a 
California state official to intercede on 
Lincoln’s behalf. Asked Bennett: “Why is a 
U.S, Senator calling a state regulator?” 


Cranston. Bennett claimed that Cranston 
had not only received $850,000 from Keat- 
ing for voter-registration drives but also so- 
licited four contributions from the S&I 





. .. ethics committee counsel Bennett 


head, often after pleading on his behalf 
with regulators. Keating even extended 
Cranston a $300,000 line of credit that he 
could have used, but did not, in his 1986 
campaign. 


In their opening rebuttals, the Sena- 
tors, who could be cleared by the commit- 
tee or face punishment ranging from repri 
mands to expulsion from the Senate, 
insisted that their actions had been proper 
under existing rules. Riegle charged that 
Bennett had omitted exonerating 
dence. Glenn noted that he had rejected a 
Keating fund-raising offer once he learned 
that Lincoln was under criminal investiga- 
tion. But it was Cranston who offered the 
defense that could be most effective with 
his colleagues. If what the five had done 
was wrong, Cranston warned, “you better 


evi- 


run for cover, because every Senator has 
done it.” If true, that was a powerful argu- 
ment for reform. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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In Miami, Noriega Cries “Foul!” — 


The imprisoned dictator asks a judge to dismiss his case because 





D ressed in a khaki four-star general’s 
uniform, Manuel Noriega walked to 
the front of a Miami courtroom last week 
in his first public appearance in months. 
The former Panamanian dictator read an 
open letter accusing the U.S. government 
of trying to deny him a fair trial. “It is pain- 
fully obvious that the government does not 
wish me to be able to defend myself,” he 
told Federal Judge William Hoe- 
veler. “They have taken my mon- 
ey, deprived me of my lawyers, 
videotaped me with my lawyers, 
wiretapped my telephone calls 
with my lawyers and even given 
them to the press, It is to the ben- 
efit of the government that I can- 
not defend myself, for they fear 
what I know.” 

Noriega’s extraordinary per- 
formance was carefully scripted 
melodrama, but he was not the 
only one wondering if he would 
ever face a verdict in a U.S. court. 
The government last week found 
itself floundering even further in 
its bid to convict Noriega of al- 
lowing Panama to be used for 
drug shipments by the Colombi- 
an cocaine cartel. During his 
hearing, Noriega’s three attor- 
neys sought to have Hoeveler 
dismiss the case on the basis of 
government misconduct, includ- 
ing the alleged illegal taping of 
Noriega’s telephone conversa- 
tions with his lawyers from his 
cell at the Metropolitan Correc- 
tional Center near Miami. Said 
attorney Frank Rubino: “The 
quality and degree of the govern- 
ment’s crimes is unlike anything 
seen since Watergate.” 

Rubino’s charge was hyperbolic, but 
the ruckus over Noriega’s tape-recorded 
telephone conversations had taken a bi- 
zarre new turn as the FBI got into the act. 
Declaring they were looking for “stolen 
government property,” two bureau agents 
visited the hotel next to CNN’s Atlanta 
headquarters, where Cable News Network 
investigative reporter Marlene Fernandez 
was staying. The agents said they were 
summoned by hotel security, but they did 
not have a warrant, and they carried off a 
videotape and sundry papers, despite the 
challenges of a CNN lawyer on the scene. 
Network president Tom Johnson said he 
protested the action “in the strongest 
terms” to FBI Officials in Washington. The 


next day an FBI agent appeared at the 





Frozen loot: the general in pre-detention days 


_ the government eavesdropped on his phone calls 


Washington bureau of CNN, asking to see 
Fernandez and her producer. Neither was 
in the bureau at the time. 

The Fst was looking for scratchy re- 
cordings of Noriega’s conversations in 
Spanish that CNN had revealed were in its 
possession. When Hoeveler issued an in- 
junction forbidding broadcast of the re- 
cordings, CNN, which had previously dis- 
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Supreme Court Justice Kennedy; CNN's Fernandez; Judge Hoeveler 





The question was whether the tapings vio- 
lated the no-eavesdropping rule. Noriega’s 
lawyers argued that the Sixth Amendment 
protection of Noriega’s privileged commu- 
nication with counsel had in fact been vio- 
lated. Meanwhile, CNN claimed that its First 
Amendment freedoms from prior restraint 
had been abridged. 

U.S. law-enforcement officials were 

clearly disturbed about CNN’s possession of | 
the tapes and about how the network got 
them in the first place. The Panamanian 
government has claimed to have Noriega 
recordings that it received from the U.S. 
State Department; speculation was that 
the tapes came into reporter Fernandez’s 
hands from Panamanian sources. 
- Whatever the provenance of 
§ the recordings, their squelching 
by Judge Hoeveler opened a sec- 
ond front in the court battle. A 
number of publishers, including 
the Time Inc. Magazine Co., 
TIME’s parent organization, and 
the New York Times Co., filed an 
amicus brief in support of CNN’s 
petition to be freed from the re- 
straining order. A similar brief 
was filed by several major televi- 
sion networks, Says Jane Kirtley, 
director of the Reporters Com- 
mittee for Freedom of the Press: 
“News organizations are in the 
business of exposing governmen- 
tal misconduct, and that’s what 
CNN has done.” 

The court is expected to hand 
down a ruling on the injunction 
this week. It has never upheld the 
issuance of a prior restraint on 
the publication or broadcast of 
news, considering it, in a 1976 de- 
cision, to be the “most serious 
and least tolerable infringement 
on First Amendment rights.” 

In the midst of the tapes con- 
fusion, Noriega’s lawyers added 
yet another twist to the case. 
Their client, they said, was broke. 
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A First Amendment fight and intimations of indigence. 


seminated parts of several tapes, still went 
ahead to air one purporting to contain 
Noriega’s talks with attorneys, After the 
11th Circuit Court of Appeals in Atlanta 
upheld Hoeveler’s prohibition, the net- 
work appealed to Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony Kennedy. He referred the matter 
to the full nine-member bench, which at 
weck’s end was considering an emergency 
CNN petition to rescind the ban. 

Noriega’s lawyers verified that the 
tapes, apparently seven in all, were record- 
ings of their client’s telephone chats, includ- 
ing at least one with his legal defenders, dis- 
cussing potential prosecution witnesses. All 
such calls are normally monitored by prison 


The Panamanian government 
claims that Noriega looted the 
country of up to $300 million, but all the 
booty that has so far come to light, an esti- 
mated $20 million in 27 bank accounts 


| around the world, has been frozen. The at- 
| torneys, who charge up to $350 an hour, have 


not been paid in 11 months, and say they can 
no longer afford to represent the former 
Panamanian leader. They asked Judge Hoe- | 
veler to set aside a ceiling of $75 an hour for 
government-paid public defenders so that 
they could continue representing Noriega 
for their normal fee, but the judge seemed 
unmoved. He said “some top-flight crimi- 
nal-defense lawyers” were willing to handle 
the case at the government’s comparatively 
low hourly scale. — By Andrea Sachs. 


authorities, unless officials know the talks | Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami and Jerome 


specifically involve a prisoner’s attorneys. Cramer/Washington 
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PANAMA 


Meanwhile, Back in Panama 








ByRICARDOCHAVIRA PANAMACITY 


E ven as the case against Manuel Nor- 
iega was degenerating into a legal 
three-ring circus, the country he once domi- 


year after being installed by the U.S. inva- 
sion, the government of President Guil- 
lermo Endara is stumbling badly in the 
monumental chore of rebuilding a country 
devastated by corruption and the financial 
| squeeze applied by the U.S. during the final 
two years of Noriega’s reign. Though Bush 
| Administration officials praise Endara for 
| his good intentions, they fear that he and his 
government may not be up to the task of 





One example of Panama’s woes is the 
Atlantic Coast city of Colén (pop. 100,000). 
Once a prosperous port of call for ocean lin- 
ers, today the country’s second largest city 
seems to harbor only misery. Rotting tene- 
ments line the streets, unemployment ex- 
ceeds 25%, drug use and violent crime are 
rampant. Deane Hinton, the American am- 
bassador to Panama, first visited Colén in 
1938, when it was “a beautiful city.” Now, he 
says, it is “a disaster area.” 

The city’s tragic transformation began in 
the 1950s, when an economic boom in Pan- 
ama City diverted investment and, later, 
government spending from Colén. But after 
Noriega was overthrown, there was hope 
that Colén might begin to recover, More 
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nated was mired in a deep slump. Nearly a | 


converting Panama into a stable democracy. | 


| tions under Noriega, con- 





Refugees in Panama after the U.S. invasion; the beleaguered Endara 


If the Noriega trial seems like a fiasco, consider the plight 
_ of his country one year after the U.S. invasion 


than 80 residents, most of them unarmed ci- 
vilians, were killed in the U.S. invasion, but 
even that toll seemed an acceptable price 
for Colén’s rehabilitation. “We thought 
maybe this government would remember 
us,” says Father Carlos Ariz, bishop of Co- 
lon. “Instead the government says it has no 
way to help.” 

So far this year, although the U.S. has 
given Panama $130 million to pay off ar- 
rears on its $5 billion foreign debt, Wash- 
ington has laid out only $70 million in direct 
aid. “What we're giving them is not even 
equal to direct damages caused by the inva- 
sion,” says former U.S. Ambassador Am- 
bler Moss, who estimates the destruction’s 
price tag to be $1 billion. Meanwhile, the 
surge in global oil prices has dealt the coun- 
try an unexpected and potentially disastrous 
blow. Totally dependent on imported oil, 
Panama expects to see its petroleum costs 
double to $300 million next year. Says 
Comptroller General Ruben Carles: “The 
economy is strangled.” 

Drug trafficking and 
money laundering, which 
reached epidemic propor- 


tinue to flourish. More than 
13,000 Ibs. of cocaine— 
worth $153 million whole- 
sale in the U.S.—have been 
seized since January. “One 
can only surmise that if this 














much is being seized, a lot more is moving,” 
says Hinton. At the same time, U.S. at- 
| tempts to control money laundering have 
been stymied by Panama’s banking laws, 
| which remain unchanged since Noriega’s 
| days. Washington is eager to negotiate a 
treaty that would give American investiga- 
tors access to secret accounts when they sus- 
pect criminal activity. But Endara’s asso- 
ciates claim this would destroy the banking 
industry. 

Endara’s task is not made easier by the 
fact that he presides over a coalition govern- 
ment whose members seem to have spent 
more time sniping at one another than gov- 
erning. Critics accuse the President and his 
ministers of handing out jobs to cronies and 
relatives, That is part of a larger problem: 
Endara and company are a throwback to 
the white-dominated governments that 
ruled Panama until 1968. Military dictator 
Omar Torrijos came to power that year and 
revolutionized the country by giving govern- | 
ment posts to blacks and mixed-race Pana- 
manians—some 90% of the country’s 2.4 
million people. The trend continued with 
Noriega, and so while the abuses of 21 years 
| of military rule were rampant, nonwhite, 
| frequently poor Panamanians achieved un- 
precedented upward mobility. Under En- 
dara the rabiblancos, or “white tails,” as 
wealthy whites are known, are ascendant 
once more. 

Endara officials protest 
that it’s unfair to expect rap- 
id solutions to Panama’s 
problems. But it's equally 
unrealistic to expect eternal 
patience from Panamanians. 
Leftist parties and labor 
unions are the natural bene- 
ficiaries of popular unrest. In 
recent weeks, antigovern- 
ment protesters have clashed 
with riot police and blocked 
a major highway in the capi- 
tal, “It’s not yet a simmering 
discontent,” says a top Bush 
aide. “But you can just start to see the steam 
rising.” 

While the U.S. appears intent on lower- 
ing its profile in Panama—troop strength is 
below 10,000, less than half of what it was 
during the invasion—some in the new gov- 
ernment maintain that without extensive 
American: involvement, the fledgling de- 
mocracy might collapse. Meanwhile, the 
Endara government remains absorbed in its 
efforts to eliminate the vestiges of Noriega. 
The general’s Panama Defense Forces have 
been replaced with a police force, and crim- 
inal charges are pending against nearly 50 
ex-military men. Banishing Noriega’s ghost 
is vital. Yet moving ahead is even more im- 
portant. American officials say they want to 
hand over the canal as scheduled on Dec. 
31, 1999. Whether the waterway ends up in 
the control of a stable democracy or a new 
dictatorship may depend on Endara’s ques- 
tionable ability to win the confidence of 
Panama's battered and alienated poor. 
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The degree of risk often depends on the 


location. So our experts take a good look 
at a project's surroundings. For 100 years 
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Today AT&T has spawned a whole 
new generation of computer and 
communications technologies. 


AT&T Healthcare Solutions 


Thanks to AT&T’s physician information 
network, a busy doctor like Grace 
can have immediate access to 
everything from lab results 
to ultrasound images 
Giving her more time 
to do what she 
always wanted to 
do. Take care 
of people. 
And 
that’s just 
one of 
the ways 
AT&T can 
help you get 
things done in 
today’s world. And —, 
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COLORADO 


Nuclear 
Confrontation 


Sometimes the medium gets in 
the way of the message. Last 
week the Colorado chapter of 
Greenpeace unveiled an anti- 
nuclear billboard blitz near the 
idle Rocky Flats nuclear-weap- 
ons plant outside Denver—and 
ran afoul of another environ- 
mental group: Citizens Against 
Billboards on Highway 93. 
Greenpeace’s six-month 
campaign features a series of 
garish Day-Glo-red posters. 
The signs on the northbound 
side of the highway depict a 
worker in a protective suit and 
gas mask, and the southbound 
versions show an exploding nu- 
clear bomb. Until Greenpeace 
slapped its posters on the bill- 
boards, they had been blank for 


two years as a result of a success- 
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MISSOURI 


_Grandma’s Last 
Roundup 


It took the jury less than four 
hours to decide the sentence: 
death by Iecthal injection. If the 
judge ratifies the jury’s recom- 
mendation next month, as ex- 
pected, Faye Copeland, 69, 
will become the oldest woman 
in the nation on death row. 
Last week Livingston County 


: Ao a 








ful boycott against local mer- 
chants who advertised on them. 
“It’s not clear whether Green- 
peace should be labeled envi- 
ronmental nitwits or environ- 
mental traitors,” groused Tom 


Greenpeace billboard: an ad offensive or an offensive ad? 


Lustig, an attorney for the anti- 
billboard group. Countered Ja- 
son Salzman, a Greenpeace staff 
member: “If we don’t stop the 
arms race, we'll be in no position 
to worry about billboards.” sm 





More than a thousand bargain 
hunters and curiosity seekers 
showed up under a bright or- 
ange-and-white tent 10 miles 

outside Reno last 
= week to watch the 
ultimate strip show 
»at the legendary 
Mustang Ranch. 
| The Internal Reve- 
; nue Service put the 
330-acre establish- 
; ment, Nevada’s old- 
est legal bordello, on 
the auction block 
when its previous 
owners failed to pay 
$13 million in back 
taxes. Going, going, 
gone—for $1.5 mil- 
lion—was the 104- 
room hot-sheet pal- 





jurors ordered the ultimate 
punishment for the Missouri 
great-grandmother for her role 
in the bizarre killings 
of five drifters to cov- 
er up a cattle-rustling 
scheme. 

Authorities say 
that Copeland, with 
her husband Ray, 75, 
had hired the tran- 
sients to buy livestock 
from local cattle barns 
| with bad checks, re- 











ace itself (actually two pink 
stucco buildings with a guard 
tower). Also gaveled off, for 
about $500,000 more, were 
such appointments as couches, 
lamps, nude paintings and 
condoms. 

Flamboyant ex-owner Joe 
Conforte denied having secret- 
ly placed the winning bid, en- 
tered by a lawyer who is the 
brother of Conforte’s attorney. 
Among those who had ex- 
pressed interest in the property 
were a nursing home and a half- 
way house. Whoever winds up 
with the Mustang may lack one 
key element: the special use 
permit that allowed it to oper- 
ate as a brothel. Storey County 
yanked the license last month 
and may not give it back. iw 


sold the animals before the 
checks bounced, then silenced 
their unwitting agents. The vic- 
tims were discovered 
on farms in northwest 
Missouri with .22-cal. 
gunshot wounds in 
> their heads. The cat- 
tle scheme allegedly 
netted the couple 
$32,000. Prosecutors 
have also charged 
Ray Copeland with 
the murders, but his 
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A Day to Honor 
AKing 


An organizer of civil rights boy- 
cotts during his life, Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. is now inspiring a 
raft of them, 22 years after his 
death. Two wecks ago, when Ari- 
zona voters rejected the creation 
of a paid state holiday to honor 
King, the National Football 
League said it would begin scout- 
ing out-of-state locations to re- 
place Phoenix as the site of the 
1993 Super Bowl. Last week the 
list of potential boycotters grew 
longer with the addition of a 
heavyweight name: the National 
League of Cities announced that 
it would reconsider holding its 
1991 convention in Phoenix. 

To avert damage to the state 





Leading a 1965 march 


economy, Arizona Governor 
Rose Mofford is suggesting that 
the legislature consider approv- 
ing a King holiday. Backers are 
trying to organize another refer- 
endum; opponents vow they will 
start recall drives against legisla- 
tors who vote pro-holiday. 
Meanwhile former Governor 
Evan Mecham, the man who re- 
scinded the King holiday three 
years ago, has begun a boisterous 
fund-raising drive to keep the 
state calendar King-free. s 


trial awaits the outcome of a 
competency hearing later this 
month. His lawyers claim that 
Copeland is senile. 

Even if last week’s death 
sentence is upheld by the Mis- 
souri courts, Faye Copeland 
may yet be spared the lethal 
needic. Given the length of 
death-row appeals in the 
state—usually seven to 11 
years—legal observers say it is 
more likely that she will simply 
die in prison of old age. . 
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SOVIET UNION 





Depths of Gloom 


As talk of shortages gives way to fear of famine, even Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin united together may not be able to save the country 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


or American legislators, going 
home during a recess to get an 
earful from their constituents is 
routine. For delegates to the Su- 


preme Sovict, it is brand new, and shocking 
enough to help produce a near rebellion 
against President Mikhail Gorbachev. 





44We cannot 
reconcile ourselves 
to separatists’ 
attempts to turn the 
union into a flabby 
entity devoid of a 
single will or even to 
dismember it. 99 


GORBACHEV 


“I've been in my constituency, and there 
will be famine there soon, comrades, fam- 
ine, a real famine!” exclaimed Valentina 
Gudilina, a delegate from the Moscow re- 
gion, to her colleagues when they recon- 
vened Wednesday after a 10-day break. 
Delegates also complained that they had 
heard nothing from Gorbachev about a 
five-hour meeting he had held a few days 


441n some cities 
there is only two or 
three days’ worth of 
stocks. To try to 
persuade people 
that matters should 
be this way in the 
sixth year of 
perestroika is 
absurd. 99 


— YELTSIN 
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earlier with Russian republic leader Boris 
Yeltsin, although Yeltsin had told his own 
parliament that they had agreed in princi- 
ple to form a new “coalition” government. 
The upshot: the parliamentarians refused 
even to debate any bills until Gorbachev 
gave a State of the Soviet Union report on 
the economic crisis and just what he and 
Yeltsin were up to. 






Gorbachev complied—sort of. On Fri- 
day he delivered a finger-wagging, lectern- 
thumping address that was long on prom- 
ises, short on specifics. Yes, Gorbachev 
said, he planned “to get rid of ou dated, 
clearly useless structures” in the govern- 
ment and to bring into it “politicians and 
experts who are more popular anc 
the widest support. 


enjoy 
That sounded like a 
reference to Yeltsin, but Gorbachev covly 
avoided giving any names and offered few 





details of what changes he really had in 
mind 

But after hearing successive speakers, 
including Yeltsin, agitate for resolute ac- 
tion, Gorbachev returned to the podium 
Saturday morning. In a brusque 15-minute 
speech, he proposed “an urgent, funda- 
mental reorganizauion of executive power 
in the center by subordinating it to the 
President.” Gorbachev called for vesting 
the Federation Council, an advisory body 
made up of republican heads of state, with 
broad powers to coordinate relations be- 
tween the Kremlin and the republics. Cit- 
ing a nationwide disintegration of law-and- 
order, he 


Suggested creating both a 





Presidential Security Council 
law enforcement executive 
force to combat organized crime 

But Gorbachev skirted many other js- 
urgent measures” to 
end the worsening food shortages, but of- 
fered no new In his State of the 
Union Gorbachev merely de 
fended the watered-down reform package 
that was passed in October and has since 
been not only derided but largely ignored 
He implored the republics to stop revers- 
ing his economic decrees; in fact, he added, 
the Supreme Soviet should enact a mora- 
torium on all independence-oriented legis 
lation. But the idea that any ban 
would be obeyed is so farfetched as to call 
into question whether Gorbachev under- 
stands how far the republics have broken 
away from the Kremlin. 

Gorbachev left legislators to speculate 
whether Yeltsin’s influence in the new ex- 
ecutive branch would be limited to his seat 
on the enhanced Federation Council or 
would include some greater form of power 
sharing. On Friday Yeltsin displayed little 
tolerance for waiting games. He followed 
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Gorbachev to the podium and warned that 
the President “must stop making mistakes 
and clinging to the old system the eco- 
nomic and political crisis in the country has 
come to a head, the people’s patience is 
coming to an end, and an explosion could 
occur at any time.” 

there were indications that 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin were groping to- 
ward some kind of accommodation. Gor- 
bachev’s hold on public confidence seems 
to erode almost daily According to a re- 
cent poll, his popularity rating has slid in 
the past 10 months from 52% 3 


to 21%—3 
points below Richard Nixon’s rating in the 


Even so, 





U.S. just before he resigned the presiden- 
cy. Last week he was openly hooted during 
a speech to army officers, and a group of 22 
intellectuals called on him to either act de- 
cisively or resign. But if Gorbachev can no 
longer govern effectively without a boost 
from the popular leader of the Russian re- 
public, Yeltsin is equally incapable of put 
ting his radical economic-reform program 


Lenin's picture is no revered icon even at 
the Revolution Day celebration in Moscow 
































into effect without the cooperation of the 
central government. 

None of which guarantees that they can 
in fact come to an agreement. At the mo- 
ment, the main stumbling block is Prime 
| Minister Nikolai Ryzhkoy. Yeltsin regards 
him as a hopeless foot dragger on reform 
and demands that he resign. But Gorba- 
chev has stubbornly defended Ryzhkov, 


reaucracy makes sacking him a risk. On 
Saturday Ryzhkov attacked Yeltsin for 
pursuing a “destructive policy” but hinted 
that calls for his own resignation have be- 
come so frequent that the issue “requires a 
decision.” 

Some Washington analysts question 
whether the tide of economic and political 
disintegration has gone too far for even 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin working together 
to reverse. “The current is moving faster 
than the boat,” says a Sovietologist, 
“which means they can’t steer anymore.” 
As if to illustrate the point, when Ryzh- 
kov’s government issued a decree decon- 
trolling prices of so-called luxury goods 


ture and car parts), Yeltsin’s Russian gov- 
ernment, furious at not having been con- 
sulted, immediately suspended it. 
Gorbachev's great hope for overcom- 
ing the breakaway tendency of the repub- 
lics is the proposed new treaty of union. 


who are familiar with it, has some highly at- 
tractive features. It declares the new Soviet 
Union to be a “voluntary” association of 
sovereign republics to create “a state gov- 
erned by law, which would serve as a guar- 
antee against any tendency to authoritar- 


choose any form of government they like 
as long as they respect some basic human 
rights, including “use of native languages, 
unhindered access to information, free- 








Tent city set up by the homeless, across Red Square from St. Basil's 


whose influence over the vast state bu- | 


(not only jewelry and furs but also furni- | 


The current draft, as described by officials | 


ianism and tyranny.” The republics can | 





dom of religion.” It even grants the repub- 
: pa 





As the economy crumbles, Gorbachev's popularity has fallen below Nixon’s preresignation level. 


lics “the free choice of forms of property 
and economic management.” 

Gorbachev told parliament Saturday 
that his proposed shake-up was necessary 
to restore political and economic stability 
until a complete restructuring of govern- 
ment is institutionalized by the new union 
treaty. In fact, some of the changes that 
Gorbachev called for on Saturday—the 
creation of a vice presidency and the en- 
hanced Federation Council—mirror those 
outlined in the draft treaty. The document 
would also create a Cabinet of Ministers 
led by a Chairman and including the heads 
of government (rather than the heads of 





state) of the republics. Besides the expect- 
ed control over the military, foreign policy 
and the like, the treaty gives the union the 
right to guide financial, credit and money 
policies and to work out an economic and 
social-development strategy and a budget. 

Does that seem to contradict the re- 
publics’ right to “free choice of forms of. . . 
economic management”? Well, these cen- 
tral union powers are to be exercised “to- 
gether with the republics”—a phrase that 
occurs over and over in the draft, and 
scems less a clarification than an invitation 
to conflict. 

One major question: since the 1922 con- 
stitution setting up the Soviet Union would 
be dissolved, would republics be able to se- 
cede merely by refusing to sign the new trea- 
ty? Grigori Revenko, a member of Gorba- 
chev’s current Presidential Council, has 
suggested that the rebellious Baltic republics 
of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, at least, 
would not be allowed to go as easily as that; 
they would still have to negotiate with Mos- 
cow over property issues. And they might not 
be the only ones. Akaky Asatiani, a leader of 
the Georgian parliament, said flatly last 
week that Georgia “will not sign the federal 
treaty,” and Mircha Snegur, president of 
Moldavia, cast doubt on whether his republic 
would cither. 

Thus debate on the new treaty will begin 
with only 10 ofthe 15 republics committed to 
try working out something they could sign. 
That is hardly an auspicious beginning for 
what may turn out to be a last-ditch effort to 
keep the Soviet Union from disintegrating 
into little more thananame—and maybe not 
even that. Reported by James Carney 
and John Kohan/Moscow 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED UNION 


Key provisions that are expected to be in the draft union treaty, which will replace 
the 1922 compact that set up the Soviet Union: 


THE NAME OF THE COUNTRY will be changed to the Union of Sovereign 
Soviet Republics—still abbreviated U.S.S.R., or C.C.C.P. in the Cyrillic initials of 
its Russian name. The word Sovereign replaces Socialist, which appears nowhere 


in the draft. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH will be headed by a President and Vice President 
elected U.S.-style by direct popular vote. The President must win more than half 
the votes in the union as a whole and also in a majority of the constituent republics. 


THE LEGISLATURE, which will be the supreme lawmaking power, will consist 


of two houses: a Chamber of the Union, to 
Chamber of Nationalities, whose members wi 


be filled by direct election; and a 
ill be chosen from the governing 


bodies of the republics and national territories. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT will exercise control over issues of war and 
peace, national defense and national security, the nation’s energy network, and 
transport and communications systems, and will issue a single national currency. 


THE REPUBLICS are free to choose their own systems of government as long as 
they recognize certain basic rights. They will own all natural resources and state 
property on their territory except for what is necessary to carry out the powers of 
the union—a provision that, like much else in the treaty, seems a formula for 


endless wrangling. 
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works anytime, anywhere. 
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These Days When A Worker Has An Accident, Eve 


The Workers Compensation System was 
designed to help injured workers get well, and 
return to work. In most states, it does. In other 
states, the problems aren't simply big. They re 
enormous. 

And beginning to spread into other states. 
Right down the line, everybody'’s starting to feel 
the effects — from the workers, to their families, 
to the employers, to the insurers. 

The System 

Over 75 years ago, when it was created to 
protect workers from on-the-job injuries, Workers 
Compensation was based on some well-inten- 

and well-received ideas: 

Io prevent work-related accidents from ever 
happening. 


and equally prompt income benefits. 

To rehabilitate injured workers and help 
them get back to work 

‘To offer cost stability to the employer. 

And ultimately, to keep the entire workpla 
productive —the less down-time, the more tim 
you have to be competitive, and stay competiti 

The Obstacles 


It bears repeating: There are problems. Big 


problems, in many states, that need fixing. We 
also need to strengthen the system so that these 
problems don't spread to other states. 

Problems like unnecessary, time-consumil 
litigation. Soaring claims costs. Underfunded, 
understaffed state-administered agencies. And 


on a national level, I Y medical costs. 


Fact is, the economies of entire states are 





body Gets Hurt. 


hurting — partly because businesses wont relo- 
cate in places where Workers Compensation is 
in disarray. 

For some states, the situation is so critical, 
insurers have stopped writing Workers Compen- 
sation Insurance altogether— premiums wont 
even cover losses and expenses. 

The Way To Help 

What can you possibly do to help? Youd be 
surprised. Io help restore and strengthen the 
system in your state, you can take two courses of 
action. 

First: Be aware. Find out w 
in your state, how youre affecte t 
can do to help. Talk to your insurance company 
or business trade association 

Or two: Share your vie 





Gary Countryman, President and CEO of 
Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 
02117 We'll help you get in touch with people in 
your state who can help. 

When strong and fit, the Workers Compen- 
sation System works hard, and works well. 
Everyone it touches, it benefits — especially the 
injured worker. 

Which is why, considering all it stands for, 

should do everything possible to keep it 
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Help Strengthen Workers Compensation. 
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At Lufthansa, there's something special about 
the way we check our planes. During production 
at Boeing, our engineers conduct hundreds of 
checks on our new Boeing 747s. Then at our 
home base, engineers inspect every inch of the 
aircraft. And right before every takeoff, we again 
check the plane from top to bottom. It's our drive 
to have your flight be the best it can be. We like to 
think of it as a passion. One which has led more 
than 150 airlines to have their planes checked by 
us. It's a passion you feel in everyone who works 
at Lufthansa. A passion for perfection that 
ensures you the best flying experience possible. 
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The Melting of the “Iron Lady” 
Win or lose, Thatcher will find her leadership in doubt and her 
authority weakened as a result of Heseltine’s challenge 


political attack from the mild, 

mumbling Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
one of his parliamentary opponents 
once gibed, was “like being savaged 
by a dead sheep.” Margaret Thatcher 
might have wished it were so as she 
sat rigidly, arms folded, in the House 
of Commons last week, listening to 
Howe attack her. In a speech explain- 
ing his resignation as Deputy Prime 
Minister earlicr this month, he 
sounded more like a lion, and a very 
live one at that. 

One of the founders of Thatcher- 
ism, Howe charged that her resis- 
tance to the European Community's 
economic and political integration 
was running “serious risks for our na- 
tion.” He called on his Conservative 
Party colleagues to distinguish be- 
tween “loyalty to the Prime Minis- 
ter” and “loyalty to what I perceive to 
be the true interests of this nation,” a 
conflict that Howe admitted he had 
wrestled with “for perhaps too long.” 

This broadside from Howe be- 
came the catalyst for the most serious 
challenge to Thatcher’s leadership in 
her 11 years as Prime Minister. Mi- 
chael Heseltine, a former Minister 
of Defense who stalked out of the 
Cabinct in 1986 and had been cir- 
cling Fort Thatcher ever since, 
finally decided to make his 
move. He said Howe’s resig- 
nation revealed a split in 
the party that could not be resolved 
without a fight. 

“I am_ persuaded,” said Heseltine, 
“that I have a better prospect now than 
Mrs. Thatcher of leading the Conservative 
Party into a fourth election victory.” The 
party’s 372 Members of Parliament were 
to indicate in a secret ballot this week 
whether they agreed with him. Bookmak- 
ers were offering 2-to-1 odds on Thatcher 
to retain her position as leader of the rul- 
ing party and thus as Prime Minister. To 
win outright, she must receive an overall 
majority plus 15% more votes than any 
other candidate. To force a second ballot 
next week, Heseltine has to garner at least 
159, 

That was the arithmetic of victory, but 
measuring the impact of the contest itself 
is less clear cut. Heseltine’s challenge was 
only the latest proof of Thatcher's declin- 
ing fortunes as her third term nears its end. 
She can lose even by winning. In last year’s 
leadership ballot, 60 M.P.s voted against 
her or abstained. This time, Heseltine’s 
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supporters claim he will top 100, which 
would be a major blow to her authority. As 
the Times of London put it last week, “The 
country needs to know whether Mrs. 
Thatcher does or does not retain sufficient 
party support to remain a strong Prime 
Minister. If she does not, she must go.” 

Ostensibly, the divisive issue is Europe. 
Britain has been debating its role in the 
European Community for decades. 
Thatcher, though she insists she backs 
such steps as monetary union and closer 
political cooperation, in fact does her best 
to delay or weaken them. Her obstruction- 
ism has produced a string of Cabinet resig- 
nations by ministers who tried to correct 
her course. Howe was demoted from For- 
cign Minister to the powerless post of dep- 
uty to Thatcher in July 1989 for pushing 
her to accept currency union. 

Even Heseltine’s resignation in 1986 
was precipitated by a dispute over whether 
| to sell the country’s only helicopter pro- 
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ducer to an American consortium or a Eu- 
ropean group. When Thatcher tilted, as 
she usually does, to the “special relation- 
ship” with the U.S., Heseltine literally | 
stormed out of the Cabinet. 

Behind this unending fight over high 
policy, of course, are the pocketbook is- 
Sues that usually determine demo- 
cratic elections. One of Thatcher's 
biggest vote losers is her unpopular 
new “poll tax,” which forces every 
adult to pay a fixed portion of local 
government costs. Britain is also 
tumbling into recession, and that 
leads once again to the European 
question. Howe argued last week 
that Britain would not be suffering 
its present inflation rate if it had 
joined Europe's exchange-rate 
mechanism at least five years ago. 

Heseltine offers only variations 
on the government's themes. He 
supports the free-market thrust of 
Thatcher’s domestic programs, 
though with a slightly more populist 
twist. He speaks of “compassion” for 
those who cannot compete, and fa- 
vors “caring capitalism.” Some skep- 
tics call that a “kinder, gentler That- 
cherism.” He is a hawk on defense 
and fully backs the U.S.-led alliance 
against Iraq. 

While he supports American for- 
cign policy, Heseltine refuses to ro- 
manticize the “special relationship” 
and takes a measured view of Brit- 
ain’s obvious need to find its future 

in Europe. Even there he is a mod- 
crate: he refers to the E.C. as a 
club, to which one must belong in 
order to write the rules. “Better 
by far to reach for the levers of 
power,” he says, “if only to 
prevent others from pulling 
them first.” If Thatcher falters in the 
party’s voting, Heseltine would not 
necessarily become Prime Minister. Offi- 
cials at 10 Downing Street say her choice 
to succeed her if she became incapacitated | 
would be Foreign Minister Douglas Hurd. 
He could become the compromise candi- 
date in later ballots. 

If Thatcher wins narrowly in this 
weck’s vote, she will be badly wounded 
politically—and even more so if there is 
another round. Her own parliamentari- | 
ans will have shown their lack of faith in 
her leadership and, most important to 
them, in her ability to win the next clec- 
tion, which must take place before July 
1992. Some Tories are suggesting she re- 
sign in a month or two, even after a vic- 
tory. Her loyalists scorn the idea, saying 
the Prime Minister will win easily and, in 
her words, “go on and on.” In all likeli- 
hood, however, the Heseltine challenge 
marks the beginning of the end for the 
Thatcher era. By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by William Mader/London 
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EUROPE 


NATO’s Secret Armies 


Hundreds joined resistance-movements-in-waiting in the 1950s, 
and the mystery is why the groups stayed in business so long 





he cold war was near absolute 

zero, the Korean War was rag- 
ing, and the West could almost hear 
the Soviet tanks gunning their en- 
gines on the other side of the Iron 

| Curtain. The U.S. and its European 
allies were determined not to be 
caught as unprepared as they had 
been when the Nazis invaded. So in 
the early 1950s they began training 
“stay behind” networks of volun- 
teers. If the Soviet army rolled west, 
the groups were to gather intelli- 
gence, open escape routes and form 
resistance movements. 

Originally advised and financed 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency, many of the units and their 

| clandestine arms caches were later 
taken over by the military intelli- 
gence organizations of West Europe- 
an countries and coordinated by a 
NATO committee. “It seemed like a 
pretty sensible business,” recalls Harry Ro- 
sitzke, a retired Cia officer who handled 
anti-Soviet operations in Munich in the 
mid-1950s. “But then, we were all hysteri- 
cal at the time.” 

Nor has the emotion completely ebbed 
now that Europe is remaking itself. Last 
week in Italy and Belgium, investigators 
were looking into possible links between the 








What they were afraid of: Soviets in Czechoslovakia 


Did unemployed guerrillas turn to right-wing violence? 


clandestine networks and episodes of right- 
wing terrorism during the past 20 years. In 
Rome, Admiral Fulvio Martini, head of mil- 
itary intelligence, testified before a parlia- 
mentary committee. Italy's paramilitary 
group, dubbed Gladio (Sword), had 622 
members and 139 stockpiles of arms and ex- 
plosives hidden around the country, Martini 
said. When the caches were gathered up in 











1972, he added, 10 were found empty. One 
of them had contained eight kilos of plastic 
explosive, leading left-wing politicians to 
voice suspicion that the plastic had been 
used for the neofascist terrorism that 
plagued Italy in the 1970s and "80s. 

The Belgian government is investigat- 

ing the possibility that its secret resis- 
= tance members might have been re- 
2 sponsible for a wave of terrorist raids | 
on supermarkets near Brussels in 
which 27 people were killed between 
1983 and 1985. As the accusations 
echoed across the Continent, France 
and Greece announced that their 
clandestine volunteer groups had 
been disbanded. 

The existence of these secret or- 
ganizations was first disclosed in 
1976 by a U.S. Senate committee in- 
vestigating CIA operations. Former 
cia Director William Colby told the 
story in greater detail in his 1978 
memoir, Honorable Men. His first as- 
signment in the agency, Colby wrote, 
had been to organize stay-behind 
networks in Scandinavia. 

In neutral Sweden and Finland, 
the groups were created without the 
governments’ knowledge. In NATO 
countries Norway and Denmark, the 
units were built with official cooperation. 
But in addition, Colby revealed, the CIA se- 
cretly formed its own backup networks in 
both Norway and Denmark. Still unknown | 
are how many of these organizations are 
alive today and what they may have been 
up to lately. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Jay Peterzell/Washington and Robert 
T. Zinti/Rome 
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Battle of Berlin 


he old East Berlin neighborhood of Mainzer Strasse still 
bears the scars of World War II, and for a few hours last 

















week it seemed as if war had returned. Moving swiftly in the 
bleak dawn, a force of 3,000 police, using bulldozers and ar- 
mored personnel carriers, smashed over trenches and through 
6-ft. barricades to battle squatters ensconced in the derelict 
blocks. While bricks and fire bombs rained down from rooftops, 
the authorities flushed out hundreds of squatters with clubs and 
tear gas. At least 160 were injured, including 90 police, and 
Mayor Walter Momper’s governing coalition of Greens and So- 
cial Democrats collapsed because of the violence. 

Many of those arrested were militants from western Ger- 
many, France, Italy and the Netherlands who have flooded 
across the fallen Wall to pursue a radical political agenda in 
united Germany. The Berlin fighting was also part of a wider 
pattern of recent violence in eastern Germany, including foot- 
ball riots and beatings of foreigners by gangs of proto-Nazi 
skinheads. Many officials attribute the troubles to rising un- 
employment and a collapse of local authority—dangerous 
new problems that are the dark side of East Germany’s libera- 
tion from communism. S 
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Police used bulldozers, tear gas and clubs to evict squatters 
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| SAUDI ARABIA 


By WILLIAM DOWELL RIYADH 





t may be axiomatic to say that Saudi 

Arabia is deeply influenced by religious 
conservatives, but the specifics are often 
surprising. When the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don recently published excerpts of Ronald 
Reagan’s memoirs, for example, Saudi 
censors gathered all the copies that 
reached the kingdom and methodically 
blacked out a half-page photograph. The 
offending scene: Reagan bussing his wife 
on the lips. 

With hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican troops stationed in the country, both 
U.S. and Saudi officials have been ner- 
vously watching for signs of a culture 
clash. So far, the tensions have been min- 
imal. But the growing Western presence 
has emboldened a clutch of Saudi women 
to test the mood for change. At first au- 
thorities downplayed the challenge, but 
last week Riyadh switched signals and 
made clear that even mild protests would 
not be tolerated. 

The controversy centers on a seemingly 
minor issue: Should Saudi women be al- 
lowed to drive their own cars? Two weeks 
ago, 47 women, most of whom had ob- 
tained a driver’s license while living 
abroad, gathered in a supermarket parking 
lot, dismissed their chauffeurs and then 
drove themselves in an orderly procession 
through downtown Riyadh. 

When the police arrived to arrest the 
women, they first had to step in to protect 
them from furious members of the 
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The only way to go in Dhahran: a Saudi woman rides ina car’s front seat—passenger side 


Life in the Slow Lane 


By formally banning Saudi women from driving cars, 
conservatives hope to brake any further efforts at liberalization 


| en's names, phone numbers and addresses 
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mutawain, the country’s religious police, | 
who demanded that the women be jailed 
immediately, King Fahd deftly defused the 
dispute by declaring that a committee of 
religious scholars should investigate before 
any action was taken. The governor of Ri- 
yadh, Prince Salman Bin Abdel-Aziz, as- 
sembled a commission that rapidly decided 
that the women hadn’t actually committed 
a crime. The committee found there was 
no specific prohibition in the Koran on 
driving. In fact, during the time of the 
Prophet, women regularly led camels 
across the desert. Even now, Bedouin 
women have regularly been permitted to 
drive cars and trucks in isolated parts of 
the kingdom. The committee nevertheless 
gently advised against repeating the | 
experiment. 

The favorable ruling provided only mo- 
mentary respite. Six of the women found 
themselves suspended from their jobs as 
professors at King Saud University in Ri- 
yadh after organized bands of students | 
staged angry protests. “Not one of my stu- 
dents understood what I was trying to ac- 
complish,” said a stunned victim. Leaflets 
passed out at mosques during Friday pray- | 
ers accused the women of undermining 
Saudi morality and, worst of all, showing 
signs of “American secularism.” The wom- 


were printed and distributed. Menacing 
telephone calls followed. Says a friend of 
one of the women: “They are afraid that 
they are going to end up like Salman 
Rushdie.” 














As the fury increased, the government 
reversed itself. The Ministry of Interior is- 
sued a statement last week declaring that 
“driving by women contradicts the Islamic 
traditions followed by Saudi citizens.” The 
careful wording took into account the fact 
that Saudi Arabia is the only country to 
hold that Islam bars women from sitting 
behind the steering wheel. 

The religious protests were led by 
Sheik Abdul Aziz ibn Baz, chief of the 
Presidency of Islamic Research, Ruling, 
Call and Guidance, an organization that 


rules on questions of dogma. Ibn Baz | 


earned a certain notoriety in the 1960s by 
insisting that the sun revolved around the 
earth. He subsequently modified that view 
after a Saudi astronaut flew in a space shut- 
tle and broadcast back TV images provid- 
ing evidence to the contrary. 

Although the pronouncements of Ibn 
Baz may be relatively unknown in the 
West, they are taken seriously in Saudi 
Arabia, and his denunciation of women 
drivers amounted to a declaration of war. 
“There is a growing concern by religious 
conservatives that modern, foreign-edu- 
cated technocrats will try to use the gulf 
crisis to push ahead with social reforms,” 
says a Western diplomat in Riyadh. “They 
see the issue of women’s driving as the first 
step in that direction.” 

The tensions between Western-educat- 
ed Saudis and religious conservatives arc 
certain to increase. An estimated 60,000 
Saudis, for example, have attended U.S. 
universities. “On the one hand, they repre- 
sent a sizable block that is just beginning to 
come into power,” explains the diplomat. 
“But on the other hand, they still account 
for only 1% of the population.” At the 
same time, Western analysts warn that 
many people in their 20s and early 30s who 
have been educated at Saudi universities 
are more religiously conservative than 
their Western-schooled elders. 

This rise in conservatism among the 
new generation reflects in part the recent 
campaign to educate more Saudi youth at 
home, where they would be taught by Arab 
teachers, rather than sending them to 
school in the U.S. and Europe. Saudi offi- 
cials were so concerned by the surge in 
conservatism that Saudi universities were 
finally excluded from the campaign. Stu- 
dents are still sent abroad for postgraduate 
work in order to ensure that educated Sau- 
dis get at least some exposure outside the 
country. 

Some of the women who tried to 
break the ban on driving had petitioned 
Riyadh’s governor, Prince Salman, in ad- 
vance. The women were advised to cancel 
the idea or at least wait a few months. “I 
agree with what they tried to do,” says a 
highly placed Saudi, “but their timing was 
terrible.” Now it appears that the timing 
for any major social changes may not be 
right for years. : : . 
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ISRAEL 


No Palestinians Need Apply : 





Unable to stop a surge in violence, Shamir clamps down on 


workers from the occupied territories 





By JON D. HULL TEL AVIV 


Pd either the Israeli army nor Palestinian 
activists managed to force Nasser He- 
meid to quit his job in Israel, Arising each 
morning at 4, he defied Arab strikes and 
army curfews as he made the eight-mile 
trip from the Dehaishe refugee camp near 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem, where he put in 
nine-hour days as a plasterer for an Israeli 
construction firm. After nine years on the 
job, his wage had risen to nearly $3 an 
hour, just enough to 
Support his wife and 
five children, 

Hemeid’s boss was 
more easily intimidat 
ed. Three weeks ago, 
Hemeid was fired, an- 
other victim of the Jat- 
est surge of fear and vi- 
olence between Arabs 
and Jews. “My em- 
ployer was scared of 
me,” said Hemeid last 
week, sitting at home 
under military curfew. 
“How am I going to 
find another job and 
feed my family?” 

Most Israelis are 
more worried about 
their physical safety. 
In the past six weeks, 
14 Israelis have been 
stabbed by Palestin- 
ians, four of them fa- at 
tally. That bloodshed, 
which followed the 
killing of 20 Palestinians last month by Is- 
raeli forces during a riot on the Temple 
Mount, has dealt the notion of coexis- 
tence between Israelis and Palestinians its 
worst blow since the uprising started three 
years ago. As tough military measures fail 
to stop the attacks, more and more Israe- 
lis are demanding a ban on the 120,000 
Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza who work in Israel. Says Tel Aviv 








AVID RUBINGER FOR TIME 


Mayor Shlomo Lahat: “The majority of 


Israclis don’t want to be around 
Palestinians.” 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir re- 
sponded to the outcry by clamping new re- 
Strictions on Palestinian workers. Comput- 
ers are churning out expanded lists of 
Palestinians banned from entering Isracl 
for security reasons, while authorities raid- 
ed restaurants, shops and factories last 
week and rounded up more than 1,000 ille- 
gal Arab workers. Economics Minister Da- 
vid Magen promised to introduce mea- 

Sures to cut in half the number of 
= 





Checking the I.D. of an Arab en route to work in Jerusalem 





Palestinians from the territories working in 
Israel. 

Ironically enough, the crackdown has 
won support from Shamir’s foes, but not 
for reasons that would please him. Though 
critical of the latest hardships being im- 
posed on Palestinians, Israeli doves ap- 
plauded Shamir for unintentionally under- 
scoring Israel’s pre-1967 borders. Says 
Peace Now activist Tzaly Reshef: “It’s a 
first and positive step toward building sep- 
arate entities.” The policy was also wel- 





comed by Palestinian strike enforcers, who 
have beaten and executed Arabs in an un- 
successful effort to impose an embargo on 
Israel. 

Their enthusiasm is not shared by Arab 
laborers. “What choice do I have?” asks 
Samir Hassan, a mechanic in an Israeli ga- 
rage in Jerusalem. Economist Abdel Fat- 
tah Abu-Shokor of An-Najah University in 
Nablus predicts that a total ban on Pales- 
tinian labor in Israel would raise unem- 
ployment from 20% to 55% in the West 
Bank and from 25% to 60% in Gaza. Says 
Abu-Shokor: “The Palestinian economy 
cannot survive without Israel.” 

Isracli_ policymakers say the interna- 
tional community should fund new jobs in 
the territories, but they consistently squash 
any Palestinian efforts toward economic 
independence, fearing the political impli- 
cations. George Nasser, a textile-factory 
owner in Bethlehem, says he was repeated- 
ly refused permission to expand from 35 to 
140 workers. “If we were allowed to mod- 


| even bona fide laborers are barred from 








ernize, nobody could compete with us,” he 
says. 

Only one-third of the Palestinians em- 
ployed in Israel have work permits, and 


spending the night inside Israel. Many ig- 
nore the ban, sleeping in the back rooms of 
restaurants and warehouses to save money 
and avoid roadblocks. On average, they 
carn about 40% less than their Israeli 
counterparts, and many are forced to pay 
Social security taxes even though they are 
ineligible for most benefits. 

Nasha’t Muhammed Hussein, 35, will 
suffer more than most if he is expelled 
from Israel. Two years ago, he was stabbed 
seven times in the back by fellow Palestin- 
ians in his village of Deir al-Hatab in the 
West Bank for ignoring a strike. Now he 
Sells olives from a small shed in Tel Aviv’s 
vegetable market, 
which employs hun- 
dreds of Arabs from 
Gaza. His wife and 
seven children live in 
the nearby Israeli- 
Arab town of Jaffa, 
changing apartments 
every three months to 
avoid detection. “If 
I'm sent back, I'll be 
killed,” he says. “I’m 
scared of the fanatics 
on both sides.” 

Ardent Zionists 
hope the latest anti- 
Arab sentiment will 
reawaken the blue-col- | 
lar Jewish work ethic 
that built Israel. So far, 
however, few Israelis 
have been willing to 
accept low wages 
cleaning streets and 
digging ditches. The 
Dizengoff shopping 
center in Tel Aviv laid 
off 30 Palestinian janitors from Gaza two 
weeks ago, after they repeatedly missed 
work because of strikes and curfews. Man- 
aging director Gidon Kottler admits that 
he'll have to cither raise salaries to attract 
Jews or use more machines, He says, “Jews 
are ashamed to do that kind of work during 
the day when people will see them, so we 
may have to clean only at night.” 

Shamir's determination to reduce the 
Palestinian presence in Israel—while pre- 
Serving Israel’s de facto annexation of the 
territories—is likely to backfire, widening 
the fissure along Israel’s 1967 borders. 
“You can't just put Palestinians into refu- 
gee camps with no money and no work,” 
says left-wing Knesset member Shulamit 
Aloni. “That would be hell.” Eventually 
Shamir will have to decide whether to allow 
alestinians to nurture their own economy 
or whether simply to send more soldiers 
into the territories to face the wrath of the 
unemployed. — With reporting by Jamil Hamad/ 
Jerusalem 
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NORTH KOREA 


World 





In the Land of the Single Tune 


A visitor to Pyongyang discovers an eerily calm world where radios can pick up only 


the official station, and the cold war never stopped playing 


By PICOIYER PYONGYANG 


s one of the most reclusive countries 

in the world, North Korea has long 

been closed to even the faintest 
whisper of an alien idea. Yet when a British 
passport holder recently went to the North 
Korean embassy in Beijing and expressed a 
desire to visit the Hermit Kingdom, he was 
warmly received. London does not have 
diplomatic relations with Pyongyang, he 
was reminded, but he was more than wel- 
come to come in. Not only would the au- 
thorities take care of his visa; they would 
also confirm plane tickets, provide him with 
a hotel and meals, set him up with a guide. 
And since so many countries regard a North 
Korean stamp as a stigma, they would give 
him a detachable visa that he could throw 
away as soon as he left. 

One week later, on the aging Choson- 
minhang airlines plane into Pyongyang— 
| the carrier runs only five flights a week, 
linking the capital to Moscow, Beijing, 
Khabarovsk and Sofia—the Briton was the 
only sightseer in evidence. Most of the pas- 
sengers were North Koreans (easily identi- 
fied by the badge depicting President Kim 














The Kims’ portraits adorn a Pyongyang home—and everything else 


I] Sung that every North Korean must pin 
over his heart) and Japanese businessmen, 
apparently undeterred by the fact that 
North Korea is the only country that Japa- 
nese nationals are not permitted by their 
government to visit. 

The fact that capitalist foreigners were 
visiting at all suggests that the world’s last 
great communist dinosaur is beginning to 
stir. As national alliances have been radi- 
cally redrawn over the past year, the 
longest-running dictatorship in the world 
has found itself increasingly abandoned by 
the two patrons, Moscow and Beijing, that 
it has always managed to play off against 
each other. Pyongyang’s sense of vulnera- 
bility was only sharpened when the Soviets, 
who account for 50% of North Korea’s 
trade, established full diplomatic relations 
with South Korea in September. China, 
meanwhile, enjoys $3 billion a year of trade 
with Seoul, at least three times more than 
with its ostensible ally to the north. 

With a 10% drop in foreign trade last 
year and an even more damaging cut to its 
almost bankrupt cconomy anticipated this 
year, North Korea is being forced to swal- 
low its principles and make friends with the 
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countries it has long loved to vilify. Sep- 
tember saw the first high-level meeting be- 
tween North and South Korea; a second 
round of talks was conducted last month. 
And just days before the Moscow-Scoul 
accord, Pyongyang asserted its eagerness 
to normalize diplomatic relations with Ja- 
pan, its bitterest enemy of all since the bru- 
tal Japanese occupation of the peninsula 
from 1910 to 1945, 

The man in the Pyongyang street, how- 
ever, still proceeds as if no one has told him 
that the cold war is over. North Korea 
seems stuck in some vanished black-and- 
white era of dark, Soviet-made limousines 
and gray, featureless concrete blocks (when 
a visitor pulls out a camera, a local asks him, 
in astonishment, “Color?”). The dominant 
image of the capital is of neatly dressed peo- 
ple in groups walking soundlessly through 
silent avenues of empty high-rises. 

Radios are fixed so they can receive only 
the one acceptable station, and a loud- 
speaker is installed in every home. The dis- 
play case in a hotel bookstore features 114 
different works, all by Kim II Sung or his son 
and heir apparent, Kim Jong II. Martial mu- 
sic is piped in throughout the country, even 


Abeer shop in the capital: stuck in a black-and-white era 





Schoolchildren play in the streets, but avenues are mostly silent 
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in the bus taking passengers from airplane 

to terminal; by daybreak, when workers 
march to their jobs, a fast, furious female 
voice is already shouting exhortations from 
a hidden amplifier in the street. 

In the midst of this rule-bound spartan- 
ism, every visiting foreigner is taken to sec 
the showcases of “social construction”: the 
Tower of the Juche (self-reliance) Idea, em- 
bellished with carvings of the kimilsungia 
flower; a 70-ft. bronze statue of the Great 
Leader, before which women mutter pray- 
ers; an Arch of Triumph larger than Paris’ 
Arc de Triomphe. Subway stations are opu- 
lent, with fireworks-shaped chandeliers, 
granite pillars, 250-ft. mosaics, and marble 
passageways and platforms. Yet many of 
the imperial structures have a slightly wist- 
ful, wasteful air: the enormous 150,000-seat 
May First Stadium, built in the stillborn 
hope of a role as co-host of the 1988 Sum- 
mer Olympics, for example; or the 20,000 
new apartments along Kwangbok (libera- 
tion) Street that were built to accommodate 
foreigners but remain largely uninhabited. 

For North Koreans, however, the ranks 
of modern towers are a source of pride, con- 
crete proof of how much they have achieved 
since they began rebuilding their country 
from the rubble of the Korean War. “New 
York, Paris, are better than us, more beauti- 
ful,” concedes a government guide. “But 40 
years ago, New York, Paris, were the same.” 
The nation “so rich in silver and in gold,” as 
its national anthem proclaims, has enough 
resources to build $500 million stadiums, 
but its citizens must get by on about $50 a 
month. “These people have hard curren- 

cy—they are not so hopeless as [the people 
in] many other countries I deal with,” says a 
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European who is in Pyongyang to resched- 
ule a debt that has gone unpaid for 14 years. 
“But they just use it on monuments, more 
monuments—unusable things.” 

The visitor to Pyongyang soon gTOws ac- 
customed to seeing the world in a different 
light, as if gazing through the wrong end of a 
telescope. On North Korean maps, there is 
no Demilitarized Zone at the 38th parallel, 
no boundary between South and North: 
guidebooks, in quoting figures for the coun- 
try, often cite the numbers for the two parts 
of Korea combined. In the 1,100-seat audi- 
torium of the Children’s Palace, a 500-room 
extravaganza rich with 2%-ton chandeliers 
and 50,000 tons of marble, groups of tiny 
revolutionaries put on a slick hour-long va- 
riety show, compulsively smiling while they 
deliver folk songs like Korea Is One. 


espite such reflexive gestures, how- 

ever, and ritual references to 

“[South Korean President] Roh Tae 
Woo and his cutthroats,” Pyongyang takes 
pains to absolve its southern brothers of 
most blame. The history books allude only 
to the “war between America and North 
Korea,” and the North Koreans constantly 
repeat that theirs is a “homogeneous na- 
tion,” though nothing could be further from 
the raucous vivacity of Scoul than Pyong- 
yang’s uncarthly quiet. Just three years ago, 
North Korean saboteurs bombed a Korean 
Air Lines plane in the hope of sabotaging 
the Seoul Olympics and killed 115 people; 
now, having seen unification come to Ger- 
many and even Yemen, Pyongyang is talk- 
ing more than ever of a “confederal repub- 
lic” with two regional governments 
overseen by a single central committee. 


Astation in the opulent Pyongyang subway: every visitor is taken to see the monuments of “social construction, 





Meanwhile, an additional 50,000 apart- 
ments are being completed for Kim II 
Sung’s 80th birthday in 1992, Many Korea 
watchers believe in that year, when Kim 
Jong Il turns 50, the father may hand power 
over to the son. Though citizens in Pyong- 
yang still seem eager to attest to their devo- 
tion to their leaders, some of their enthusi- | 
asm may be quickened by the fact that theirs 
is one of the most militarized countries in 
the world (with nearly 900,000 troops 
among its 21 million people). According to 
the human-rights group Asia Watch, as 
many as 150,000 prisoners are kept in the 
equivalent of concentration camps. 

For the moment, though, the long-xeno- 
phobic country prefers to stress its open- 
ness. In Beijing, ads in the China Daily have 
been singing, “You are welcome to visit 
Pyongyang.” Since April, charter flights 
have been scheduled to bring in tourists 
from Hong Kong. “Tell your friends,” a 
guide urges, “British, American, Japanese, 
that they are welcome to visit! Many West- 
ern enemies say our country is ‘closed,’ but 
anyone who is genuinely interested in Korea 
is welcome.” Maybe North Korea should 
tell the world of its new policy? “We tell,” he 
Says, a little plaintively, “but they say, 
“Propaganda!” ” 

Anyone who doubts that the hospitable 
intentions exist, at least on paper, need look 
no further than the tallest building in the 
skyline of Pyongyang, a 105-story pyramid 
under construction. The 1,000-ft. tower is 
apparently to house the Ryugyong Hotel, 
whose 3,000 rooms will be able to accommo- 
date 5,000 tourists. That seems more than 
enough for the one tourist who comes flying 
in each day. ra 
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Justice 








Back into 
The Streets 


The images—evoking the stu- 
dent-worker upheaval of 
1968—were enough to make 
any French government trem- 
ble: wisps of tear gas drifting 
across the Seine, helmeted riot 
police chasing stone-throwing 
youths in the Latin Quarter, 
cars set ablaze along the Quai 
d'Orsay. 

The violence erupted in 
Paris last week at the end of a 
rally by 100,000 high school 
students. These were the chil- 


dren of the generation that 
took to the streets in 1968, but 
unlike their parents before 
them, they were not trying to 
change the world or overturn 
the government. They were 
just demanding more money 
for education. 

Premier Michel Rocard, 
pressured by President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand to buy peace 
with the demonstrators, allot- 
ted $900 million, most of it 
earmarked for the renovation 
of run-down school buildings, 
Though some protesters were 
still unhappy, student repre- 
sentative Cécile Amar, 19, 
hailed it as a “great victory.” = 
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Accidental 
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JAPAN 


Like Father, 
Unlike Son 


To the accompaniment of 
drums, gongs and three cheers 
of “Banzai!” Emperor Akihito 
was enthroned in Tokyo last 
weck. It was the first such cere- 
mony to be conducted under 
the country’s postwar constitu- 
tion, which stripped the Emper- 
or of political power. But the 
presence of princes and prin- 
cesses, Presidents and Prime 
Ministers solemnified the occa- 
sion, and leftists enlivened 
things with a dozen fires at 
shrines, military bases and sub- 
way stations. 

Akihito’s accession had 
been meant to herald a new era 
in which the imperial office 
would be free of the controver- 
sy that surrounded his father, 
Emperor Hirohito, for his role 
in World War II. But it coincid- 


The bus strike began in Punjab, 
Pakistan’s most populous prov- 
ince, then spread throughout 
most of the country, shutting 
down public transportation for 
a week. The drivers were grip- 
ing not about low wages but 
about a new law that imposed 
severe punishment for fatal ac- 
cidents. Following an interpre- 
tation of Shariat, a code of Is- 
lamic laws, the guilty driver 
would be forced to pay a fine of 
$8,000 to the family of the de- 
ceased and serve up to 10 years 
in jail. 


ed with the publication in the 
magazine Bungei Shunju of 
some recently discovered notes 
on conversations between 
Hirohito and aides in 1946, in 
which he discussed his role pri- 
or to Pearl Harbor. “It was un- 
avoidable for me as a constitu- 
tional monarch,” he said, “to 


Emperor Akihito proclaims his accession to the throne 








Last week the new govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Mian 
Nawaz Sharif, which had prom- 
ised to institute a legal system 
based on Shariat law, decided 


to seek a new interpretation of 


the law from Islamic scholars, 
Chaudhry Nisar Ali Khan, a 
federal minister, announced 
that the strikers’ “misgivings” 
would be remedied by a “sim- 
pler and befitting interpreta- 
tion” of the law. Nawaz Sharif is 
learning that imposing Islamic 
codes is far tougher than cam- 
paigning on the issue. s 


do anything but give approval 
to the Tojo Cabinet on the deci- 
sion to start the war,” Had he 
Opposed the attack, the result 
most probably would have been 
a coup d'état. The country 


would have been violently and 
pointlessly divided because in 
any Case War was inevitable. g 
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Firing at 
Sundown 


Dusk was settling over the sea- 
side South Island village of Ara- 
moana (pop. 52) last week 
when a volley of shots ruptured 
the evening calm. Almost si- 
multancously, an orange glow 
lit the darkening sky as fire 
licked at the house of Garry 
Holden, 38, a naturopath who 
lived with his two daughters at 
the far end of the village. Many 
of the locals interrupted their 
dinners to investigate. 

At the blazing Holden 
home they ran into a hail of 
gunfire that cut down the first 
five arrivals. The gunman was 
David Gray, 33, an unemployed 
farmhand and next-door ncigh- 
bor of the Holdens. Earlier he 
had picked an argument with 
Holden, possibly over the lat- 
ter’s mistreatment of his dog 
and rabbits. Gray then killed 
Holden and his elder daughter, 
11, and torched the house. As 
terrified villagers tried to flee, 
Gray fired at them with five 
high-powered rifles kept in his 
kitchen, then began to stalk 
neighbors’ homes Among 
those killed was the first police- 
man to arrive at the scene. 

\fter a 23-hour siege, tear 
gas finally flushed Gray from a 
house in which he had holed up. 
He emerged shooting and was 
killed by police gunfire. The 
toll: 14 dead, more than a quar- 
ter of Aramoana’s population, 
and three injured. = 
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Health 


A Slow, 
avage 
Killer 


Scientists are battling 
high blood sugar, the 
overlooked affliction 

that strikes millions 


By J. MADELEINENASH CHICAGO 


mong dread diseases, from multi- 
ple sclerosis and cancer to Alz- 
heimer’s and Arps, diabetes might 
appear to be one of the least threatening. If 
not quite perceived as conquered, it is 
widely viewed as a manageable, albeit seri- 
ous, affliction. People with diabetes talk 
about living with their illness, not dying 
from it. To prove the point, they resolutely 
lead active and productive lives. Later, 
however, many will discover that this insid- 
ious disease has mocked their efforts to 
control it, Like a dormant volcano, diabe- 
tes can feign slumber for many years, only 
to erupt with sudden savagery. 
Consider the case of Arthur Hettler III, a 
once energetic high school principal from 
San Antonio. At first Hettler thought he had 
just a mild case of diabetes. He required no 
medication to control the excess blood sugar 
caused by the disease; instead, he watched 
his diet as carefully as he could. Then, two 
summers Hettler strolled barefoot 
across some sun-scorched pavement and 
blistered his feet. Ominously, the blisters on 
his right foot refused to heal. A few months 
later the foot was so badly infected that it had 
to be amputated. Shortly before Christmas, 
Hettler, 47, suffered a paralyzing stroke. The 
infection and the stroke were complications 
resulting directly from the slow progression 
of diabetes. “The disease,” observes Hettler, 
“can really creep up on you.” 
And it has crept up on an estimated 100 
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Before each meal, McDonald monitors his blood-sugar level with a pocket-size machine 


million people worldwide, among them ac- 
tress Mary Tyler Moore, jazz musician Dizzy 
Gillespie and singer Ella Fitzgerald. Be- 
cause the initial symptoms (fatigue, frequent 
urination) are usually mild, half the 12 mil- 
lion Americans with diabetes do not realize 
they have it. Even after diagnosis, many pa- 
tients fail to take diabetes as seriously as they 
should. “At first, everything goes along 
fine,” sighs June Howe, a patient at Boston's 
Joslin Diabetes Center. “You don’t real- 
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ize that later on problems will set in.” 
That is an understatement. Diabetes 
more than doubles the risk of a disabling 
heart attack or stroke. It is the leading 
cause of blindness in adults and accounts 
for a third of all cases of kidney failure. 
Only traumatic injuries are responsible for 
more amputations. Altogether, the com- 
plications have made diabetes the seventh 
leading cause of death in the U.S. 
Fortunately, as awareness grows that di- 


In a healthy person the pancreas produces 
insulin, a hormone that signals cells to soak up glucose 
The glucose is then used by the cells for energy, or is stored 


as fat. (G) 
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abetes is a major killer, some discoveries in 
the field are giving new hope to its victims, 
Scientists are beginning to understand what 
causes diabetes and how to slow its progress. 
In fact, researchers are increasingly optimis- 
tic about developing drug treatments that 
may stop the affliction cold in many cases. 

Diabetes results from an inability to 
produce or respond properly to insulin, the 
hormone produced in the pancreas that 
enables muscle, fat and liver cells to absorb 
sugar in the form of glucose, an essential 
fuel in the body. Inside the cells, glucose 
that is not immediately burned for energy 
is normally stored for future use. But when 
the body fails to produce insulin, excess 
glucose accumulates in the bloodstream 
instead of being stored, and is cleared by 
the kidney for excretion in urine. With the 
onset of diabetes, the loss of so many calo- 
ries through the urine typically causes a 
loss of weight. In extreme cases, sugar- 
starved cells, deprived of their preferred 
fuel, switch to burning fatty acids, a process 
that can poison the bloodstream with toxic 
byproducts. In Type I diabetes, which 
chiefly strikes in childhood, the body com- 
pletely loses its ability to produce insulin. 
In Type II diabetes, common among 
adults, the body continues to produce insu- 
lin, but not in sufficient quantities to pre- 
vent the blood’s sugar level from soaring. 

Before insulin injections became avail- 
able in the 1920s, diabetes in its severest 
form invariably proved fatal. Now patients 
can often look forward to normal life 
spans. “The good news,” notes diabetes ex- 
pert Dr. Frank Vinicor of the Centers for 
Disease Control, “is that people with dia- 
betes are living longer. The bad news is 
that they are developing chronic complica- 
tions.” In many patients, the complications 
are so benign as to go unnoticed; in others, 
they can be devastating. 

Diabetes usually damages cells in the 
retina and lens of the eye. It can also de- 





Hunter, partially blind, uses a large-type screen _ 





Her complications would have overwhelmed Job. 


stroy the filtration system of the kidney, ac- 
celerate the process of atherosclerosis and 
kill nerves. With deadened nerves, feet 
lose sensation, making them injury prone. 
Because blood flow is impeded, wounds 
heal more slowly, and infections get out of 
hand. The combination of nerve and circu- 
latory damage causes many diabetic men 
to become impotent. In pregnant women 
diabetes has been linked to multiple prob- 
lems, from congenital defects to stillbirths. 

“People think you just take your insulin 
and you're fine,” says Chicago attorney 
Marjorie Hunter. She knows how wrong 
that can be. Diagnosed as having diabetes at 
14, Hunter has waged a long battle with a se- 
ries of complications that would have over- 
whelmed Job. Her ordeal began while she 
was in the first year of law school. “My feet,” 


In Type I diabetes the body's immune system 
attacks the pancreas, destroying its ability to produce 
insulin. As a result, cells can no longer absorb glucose and 
are starved for fuel. Glucose then builds up in the 
bloodstream to dangerous levels. 








In Type I diabetes ceiis become resistant to 
the effects of insulin, requiring the pancreas to produce 
more, Eventually the body is unable to produce enough 
insulin for its needs. 
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she recalls, “turned into a tan- 
gle of pain.” Itwasa distress sig- 
nal relayed by nerves that were 
inflamed and dying. Eventually 
her feet became numb. In April 
2 1985, shortly before she turned 
* 29. Hunter was told she had 
end-stage kidney disease. In 
August, she recalls, “I woke up 
and couldn't see the numbers 
displayed on my alarm clock.” 
To cap things off, that Novem- 
ber she had a heart attack. To- 
day Hunter remains partially | 
blind, wearing telescopic eye- 
glasses that, she jokes, make 
her look like a punk rocker. But 
thanks to kidney and pancreas 
transplants, the deterioration 
in her health has halted, and in- 
sulin shots are no longer neces- 
sary. “I call myself an ex-diabet- 
ic,” she grins. 

How does diabetes create 
havoc in the body? While peo- 
ple without the disease keep 
blood sugar within a narrow 
range (60 mg to 120 mg per deciliter of 
blood), those with diabetes frequently boast 
levels three times as high. Just how excess | 
Sugar Causes damage remains a topic of de- 
bate. One plausible mechanism has been 
suggested by Dr. Michael Brownlee, of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York City. Glucose, Brownlee ob- 
serves, is chemically active, combining with 
proteins in the blood and blood-vessel 
walls. Over time, these sticky fragments ag- 
gregate to form what Brownlee calls “bio- 
logical superglue.” Like a splinter lodged in 
a foot, this superglue is a source of constant 
irritation, which signifies, to the body, dam- 
age in need of repair. The disastrous result: 
a spurt of new growth that thickens the walls 
of capillaries and arteries, constricts blood 
flow and damages critical organs. 

Diabetic complications have also been | 
linked to elevated levels of sorbitol, a sug- 
ary alcohol. Even in the absence of insulin, 
certain cells, such as those in the lens of the 
eye, continue to absorb glucose. But with- 
out insulin, glucose cannot be processed in 
the usual way; the cell instead converts it to 
sorbitol. The abnormal accumulation of 
sorbitol causes cell membranes to swell 
and leak, It also interferes with vital bio- 
chemical processes. 

Even after complications develop, the 
prognosis is not unrelentingly grim. Laser 
surgery is saving eyesight. Bypass surgery is 
salvaging hearts and feet. Dialysis ma- 
chines and organ transplants are pinch-hit- 
ting for nonfunctioning kidneys. Most im- 
portant, insulin pumps and home- 
monitoring kits are enabling diabetics to 
control their blood-sugar levels more pre- 
cisely than ever before. With good control, 
diabetic women, once cautioned not to 
have children, are now delivering healthy 
babies. Says Dr. Gordon Weir, medical di- 
rector of the Joslin Diabetes Center: “Pa- 
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tients are finally tuning in to the fact that 
high blood sugar is serious business.” 

Because their disease is more acute, 
Type I diabetics have been particularly mo- 
tivated to adopt strict treatment regimens. 
“The long-term complications of this dis- 
ease scare the hell out of me,” declares 
Ken McDonald, a 45-year-old computer 
engineer from Wellesley, Mass. Instead of 
sticking with the traditional treatment of 
two insulin shots a day, he began what is 
called “intensive therapy” four years ago. 
In that approach, he receives insulin more 
or less continuously, as needed. Around 
his waist McDonald wears an insulin pump 
the size of a pager, which infuses the hor- 
mone through a slender needle positioned 
just below his skin. Anticipating meals, 
McDonald can increase the amount of in- 
sulin he receives by dialing in a number. 
McDonald carries with him a finger prick- 
er and a pocket-size glucose monitoring 
machine. Eight times a day he checks the 
level of glucose in his blood and adjusts his 
insulin pump accordingly. 





ven with all these tools, McDonald 
can only approximate what a nondi- 
abetic pancreas does naturally. A 
pinkish-yellow organ the size of a banana, 
the pancreas contains millions of special- 
ized cells that continuously manufacture 
insulin and package it in microscopic gran- 
ules. In response to rising blood-glucose 
levels, these tiny factories release the gran- 
ules into the bloodstream. As glucose lev- 
els fall, the insulin release tapers off, thus 
preventing blood sugar from plummeting 
to dangerous levels and starving the brain 
| of fuel—and consciousness. Fortunately, 
this life-threatening condition, known as 
hypoglycemia, can easily be countered by 

| eating or drinking something sweet. 

Intensive insulin therapy may prevent 
or delay complications, but it also sharply 
increases the likelihood of hypoglycemia. 
For this reason, in 1982 the National Insti- 
tutes of Health launched a clinical trial to 
assess the connection between blood-sugar 
levels and the development of complica- 
tions. Half the 1,441 volunteers are follow- 
ing the standard policy of two insulin shots 
| aday. The rest belong to an intensive-ther- 
| apy group that tries to keep blood sugar as 
| close to normal as possible. Some partici- 
pants, like Ken McDonald, are using insu- 
| lin pumps. Others inject themselves with 

insulin four times a day. The results, sched- 
| uled for release in 1993, should determine 
| whether or not the benefits of intensive 
therapy outweigh the risks. Cautions Dr. 
Saul Genuth of the Mount Sinai Medical 
Center in Cleveland: “Everyone’s hunch is 
that it will be beneficial. But hunches don’t 
count in medicine.” 

For years medical researchers have 
dreamed of not just controlling diabetes 
| but preventing it. For Type I diabetes that 
goal seems tantalizingly close. Like multi- 
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ple sclerosis and rheumatoid arthritis, 
Type I diabetes is known to be an autoim- 
mune disorder. What this means is that the 
insulin-producing areas of the pancreas 
are attacked by the very cells charged with 
protecting the body from viruses and other 
invaders. 

An autoimmune attack is analogous to 
the rejection process that occurs in pa- 
tients who receive transplanted organs. To 
prevent rejection, transplant recipients are 
routinely given cyclosporine, a powerful 
drug that dampens the immune system and 
prevents it from attacking the foreign tis- 
sue. Intriguingly, clinical trials in the U.S., 
Canada and France have shown that cyclo- 





will seek out and destroy the rogue immune 
cells that cause Type I diabetes. They also 
envision a vaccine that will rally the im- 
mune system against the traitors in its 
ranks. “Intellectually,” says immunologist 
Dr. Terry Strom of Boston’s Beth Israel 
Hospital, “we are on the right track.” 

But Type I diabetes affects only about 
10% of the total diabetic population. The 
majority of people with diabetes, like for- 
mer high school principal Hettler, have the 
Type II form of the disease. Paradoxically, 
the fact that Type II diabetes is less severe 
has made it more difficult to handle. Until 
recently, many physicians believed Type II 
was largely innocuous and counseled pa- 





A San Antonio dietitian teaches a class in low-fat, sugar-free Mexican cooking 





In some Hispanic neighborhoods, I person in 5 has the disease. 


sporine, when given to people with Type I 
diabetes, can turn off the autoimmune at- 
tack. Cyclosporine is an extremely toxic 
drug and, in most cases, a very poor trade 
for insulin. But the clear demonstration 
that diabetes can be stopped has stirred ex- 
citement in the medical community. 

One sign that an autoimmune attack 
has begun is the appearance in the blood- 
stream of antibodies to the pancreatic cells 
and, later, to insulin itself. For nine years a 
Joslin Center research team led by immu- 
nologist Dr. George Eisenbarth has been 
tracking the appearance of these antibodies 
in 10,000 close relatives of Type I diabetics. 
It is now possible for the Joslin team to pre- 
dict which otherwise symptomless relatives 
are likely to develop the disease in three 
years’ time. Last May the Joslin and two 
other medical centers launched a program 
to treat identified potential diabetics with 
an antirejection drug less toxic than cyclo- 
sporine. The ambitious goal: to block the 
onset of disease. In the future, researchers 
imagine launching molecular missiles that 
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tients not to worry. Truc, many Type II dia- 
betics never require insulin and get by on 
pills that stimulate the pancreas to produce 
the hormone. Over time, however, they de- 
velop the same terrible complications as 
their Type I counterparts. University of 
Michigan’s Dr. Stefan Fajans vividly re- 
members the autoworker he diagnosed with 
Type II diabetes at age 41. Twenty years lat- 
er the man was blind and had had one leg 
amputated. He died a short time later of a 
heart attack. “This form of diabetes,” warns 
Dr. Fajans, “is not a benign disease.” 

In the U.S., 90% of those who develop 
Type II diabetes are obese. The tendency 
of obesity to increase with age largely ex- 
plains why this disease attacks predomi- 
nantly people over the age of 40. In obese 
people, cells quickly become sated and 
sluggish. They reduce their sensitivity to in- 
sulin and, thus, their appetite for glucose. 
To compensate, the pancreas heroically 
pumps out more and more insulin. Usually 
it is able to keep up with the work load. As 
Dr. Jeffrey Flier, an endocrinologist at 
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Beth Israel Hospital, emphasizes, “Most 


obese people do not have diabetes.” In sus- | 


ceptible individuals, however, obesity can 
overload the system, and insulin-produc- 
ing cells begin to stop functioning. One in- 
triguing, if controversial, hypothesis sug- 
gests that obese people may produce large 
quantities of amylin, a protein made by the 
same cells that secrete insulin. Some re- 
Searchers believe that amylin deposits in 
the pancreas contribute to diabetes by in- 
terfering with the functioning of the organ. 

In the initial stages of the disease, Type 
II diabetics have a chance to bring their 
blood sugar back to normal by dropping a 
modest amount of weight. But not many suc- 
ceed. Even more than Type I, Type II diabe- 
tes appears to run in families. If both parents 
develop the disease before middle adult- 
hood, the chance a child will contract it runs 
close to 80%. Diabetes is endemic among 
many American Indian tribes, notably the 
Pima Indians of southern Arizona, who have 
the highest incidence of Type II diabetes in 
the world (50% of those over age 35). 

It is also alarmingly common among 
Hispanics. In some neighborhoods of San 
Antonio, one person in five has diabetes. 
The complications experienced by Hispan- 
ic diabetics are severe, yet many cannot af- 
ford the equipment that would enable 
them to keep track of their blood sugar, 
Often they are so badly informed about 
their disease that they skrimp on the oral 
medication or insulin shots they need to 
keep blood glucose in the normal range. In 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, a large 
health-promotion project, A Su Salud, has 
begun to spread the word about diabetes 
on Spanish-language radio and television. 


imilar educational initiatives are 

needed across the U.S.—and 

around the world. Already, the So- 
viet Union has targeted diabetes as one of 
its major medical problems. Even in Japan, 
where diabetes remains relatively uncom- 
mon, a steady rise in the number of cases 
has prompted concern about the rich diet 
and lack of exercise that have accompanied 
economic success. 

Whether they suffer from Type I or 
Type H, diabetics must be educated and 
motivated to manage their disease on a 
daily basis. “Yet ironically,” notes Univer- 
sity of Vermont endocrinologist Dr. Ed- 
ward Horton, president of the American 
Diabetes Association, “our health-care 
system does not pay for education.” That, 
experts agree, needs to change. As the U.S. 
population ages rapidly, diabetes, which al- 
ready costs the nation $20 billion a year, is 
expected to become increasingly common. 
And since rising affluence and obesity go 
hand in hand, the disease can be expected 
to take root and flourish in developing 
countries, where it is now rare. In the com- 
ing years, every penny spent educating pa- 
tients about this terrible disease could help 
save health-care dollars and prevent incal- 
culable suffering. = 
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Why Junior Won’t Sit Still 





Researchers link hyperactivity to an abnormality in the brain 


F ora disorder that is as wide- 
spread and as closely stud- 
know precious little about it. 
Lots of children—and many 
adults, for that matter—have 
trouble paying attention and 
keeping still. But without a 
clear understanding of what 
causes the syndrome now 
known as attention deficit—hy- 
peractivity disorder, parents 
and teachers have no surefire 
way of distinguishing true hy- 
peractivity from other learning 
disabilities, an abused-child sit- 
uation or just plain bratty be- 
havior. Doctors have long sus- 
pected there was a real 
physiological problem lurking 
behind the psychosocial malad- 
justment, but in more than 20 
years of intense scientific scruti- 
ny, no one was able to find the 
key. 

Until now. In a landmark 
study that could help put to rest 
decades of confusion and controversy, re- 
searchers at the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health have traced ADHD for the first 
time to a specific metabolic abnormality in 
the brain. The findings, published in the 
current issue of the New England Journal of 
Medicine, could lead to a much needed di- 
agnostic test and should silence skeptics 
who maintained that the disorder resided 
more in the minds of grownup specialists 
than in the unruly children they were trying 
to control. Says Dr. Alan Zametkin, a psy- 
chiatrist at the NIMH who directed the 
study: “We would hope that people would 
stop blaming parents and bad parenting 
and intolerant schools for this problem.” 

In the NIMH study, researchers used a 
new and sophisticated brain-imaging tech- 
nique known as positron emission tomog- 
raphy scanning to measure metabolic ac- 
tivity in the brain cells of 25 adults who had 
been hyperactive since childhood and had 


"HES REA/zy FAST. HE CAN GO FROM ZERO TO ; 
DRIVING ME BONKERS IN LESS THAN TEN SECONDS. 


at least one child with the same problem. | 


The results were striking. Not only was 
overall brain metabolism 8% lower in hy- 
peractive subjects than in a control group, 
but also the largest differences were found 
in two regions of the brain—the premotor 
cortex and the superior prefrontal cortex— 
known to be involved in regulating atten- 
tion and motor control. It is still not clear 
what causes these metabolic differences 
(although heredity is known to play a role), 
but the link between brain chemistry and 
behavior now seems certain. 








Hyperactivity is thought to affect as 
many as 4% of school-age children, ap- 
pearing eight times as frequently in boys 
as in girls. In all, there could be as many 
as 2 million hyperactive youngsters in the 
U.S. alone. But until a definitive test is 
devised, no one can be sure. Most chil- 
dren suspected of being hyperactive are 
treated with low doses of amphetamine- 
like stimulants, usually Ritalin, which 
paradoxically seem to calm the young- 
sters down. Ritalin, combined with coun- 
seling and special education, can be an ef- 
fective treatment for truly hyperactive 
children. But there can be side effects, in- 
cluding insomnia, listlessness and tempo- 
rarily stunted growth, and critics contend 


that the drug is widely overprescribed. In | 


Baltimore County, Md., which seems to 
rely on such medication more heavily 
than places elsewhere, nearly 6% of all 
school-age children were regularly dosed 
with stimulants as recently as 1988, 

Last week’s report promises to change 
all that. It could spur the development of 
an effective test that would distinguish be- 
tween those children who need drugs or 
other therapies and those who do not. 
More important, a better understanding of 
the physical roots of hyperactivity could 
lead to improved treatments that might re- 
lieve children of their metabolic problem — 
without giving large numbers of them pow- 
erful drugs. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 


Reported by Andrew Purvis/New York 
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Today, every 
~ Buick model 
gets at least 
25 MPG 


highway. 


A lot has changed. Since the mid- 
‘70s, Buick has made significant 


bining luxury-car power and economy 
unthinkable just a few years ago. 


_ Century: Better fuel 
| economy than some 


“economy” cars. 


How does a six- 


Century get better | siv 
mileage than a Camry? Simple. 


with optional overdrive transmission is 
very efficient. 











FUEL EFFICIENCY? SOK 
THEIR REPUTATIONS 





199] EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES 








| | PARK AVENUE... 


improvements in fuel efficiency, com- | 





BUICK IMPORT 
SKYLARK........ 23/33 vs.22/28 ... HONDA ACCORD 
CENTURY........ 19/30 s. 18/24... TOYOTA CAMRY 
| 19/30 vs.18/24 ...... LEXUS ES 250 
.. NISSAN MAXIMA 
18/27 vs.18/23 ...... LEXUS LS 400 
RIVIERA......... 18/27 vs. 18/22 ......... BMW 325i 
REATTA......... 18/27 \s. 18/23 ..... TOYOTA SUPRA 


CITY/HIGHWAY MPG 








npg a | 
Passenger sedan like 19/30 | 
ho | 


Century's available 3300 V6 engine | 








Regal 


Regal: Making 
the imports ae 


Nervous. 19 /3 (0 


With its refined Loy 


| style, sophistication and Blielaes 
Regal Sedan makes the competition 





very uncomfortable. And Regal owners 
very happy. 














IE CARS ARE LIVING OFF 
UICK IS BUILDING ONE. 
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Park Avenue 


LeSabre: For the 
most trouble-free 
American car, fuel 
efficiency is easy. * 
mated mileage, the 19/28 
most trouble-free American car has no 


As you can see 


from its EPA esti- 








trouble matching the fuel efficiency of J 
imports like Maxima. A 
Com 


Park Avenue: 
The luxury of fuel 
efficiency. [{2™ a 


Thanks to tech- 18/27 


nology like the tuned-port fuel-injected 
3800 V6, Park Avenue gets 27 mpg 
highway. Lexus LS 400? Just 23 high- 
way. Now, wouldn't you really rather 


drive the Buick? 
| 
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LeSabre, Park Ave 
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"LD. 40 Initial Quality y 
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mn Owne ance orted problems during the first 90 day 





Visit your Buick dealer today and see 
our full range of fuel-efficient 1991 
models. 





BUICK. 
The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 


Let's get it together...buckle up. | 
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By JILL SMOLOWE 


Does your hand clutch reflexively for the 
wastebasket when you encounter an invita- 
tion for a “21-day free trial period”? Do you 
feel a numbing sensation when confronted 
by a hysterical series of !!!!! or uppercased 
exhortations: THIS IS YOUR CHANCE!!!!! 











| ONLY YOU CAN HELP!!!!! ORDER NOW!!!!! 9 


bordering on paranoia every piece of mail 
marked OFFICIAL or v*A*L*U*A*B*L*E 
D*O*C*U*M*E"N*T*S I*N*S*I*D*E? Do 
the words “You May Already Have Won 
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to nuke the mailman? 


--” provoke in you an overwhelming desire | 


Some call it direct mail, others know it as Junk, but Americans love the 
paper flood washing over them as much as they say they hate it 


THEN DON’T TURN THE PAGE!!! Tuts 

| ARTICLE 1S specially designed for you!!! 
You will receive valuable information that 

| you can use in your home or business!!! 
For absolutely no extra charge, you can... 


The flood has already begun, and in 
| this holiday season it will be greater than 
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ever. During the past 

year, 63.7 billion pieces of third-class mail 
found their way into mailboxes across the 
nation. For tens of millions of Americans, 
the seasonal tide, as faithful as the first 
snow or the appearance of tinsel and col- 
ored lights, has started to rise. Letter boxes 
are filled to bursting with envelopes of ev- 
ery size and color, living rooms and kitch- 
ens are suddenly cluttered with mail on all 
available surfaces, and wastebaskets are 
overflowing with the sale not made. 

The producers of this mountain of mis- 
sives call it direct mail or mail order. The 
U.S. Postal Service refers to the onslaught 
as “bulk business mail.” But to most peo- 
ple the deluge of material that descends on 
them each year is just plain junk mail, a 
typically American sobriquet that recog- 
nizes its vast and disorderly variety, its 
cheeky aggressiveness and its easy ability 
to raise hackles. Whatever its name, it is an 
extraordinary by-product of democratic 
civilization. Catalogs, catalogs, catalogs. 
Political flyers. Charitable solicitations. 
Environmental entreaties (on recycled pa- 





per, naturally). Sweepstakes packets, Mag- 
azine subscription offers. Investment bro- 
chures. Anything-of-the-month pro- 
motions. Coupons. Shopping guides. 
Freebie newspapers. Gewgaw samples. 
And yet this vast variety is regarded 
by its recipients with ambivalence, not to 
say schizophrenia. The plain fact is that 
Americans love the stuff as much as they 
hate it. Last year 92 million Americans 
responded to direct-market pitches, a 
60% jump in just six years. According to 
Marketing Logistics of Lincolnshire, IIl., 
a direct-marketing publisher, a grand to- 
tal of $183 billion was shelled out for 
mail-order purchases and donations. 
Curse it though Americans may, the 
great outpouring of third-class communi- 
cation can provide an antidote to loneli- 
ness, access to hard-to-find goods and a 
convenient answer to a housebound or 
time-pressed shopper’s prayers. Careful 
study of this stack offers a handy citizen’s 
guide to the most urgent political, envi- 
ronmental and social issues of the day. 
Cast in the best light, direct mail is the 
great American transcontinental linkup. 





It binds one nation, under Ed McMahon, 
indivisible, with bonus coupons and toll- 
free shopping for all. 

For better or worse, America is mar- 
ried to the mails as a cost-efficient way of 
disseminating that most prized of 20th cen- 
tury commodities: information. Today 
more money is invested in direct-mail 
pitches, promotions and appeals than is 
spent on advertising in magazines or on ra- 
dio or network television. The ensuing 
competition drives direct-mail marketers 
ever higher (and lower) to distinguish their 
message from the rest. To target potential 
customers more accurately, they compile 
and swap lists that provide increasingly de- 
tailed information about individual con- 
sumers, a practice that raises citizen con- 
cerns about privacy. 

The biggest complaint of consumers, 
though, is that there is so much paper in- 
vading their homes. Over the course of a 
lifetime, the average American profession- 
al will devote eight entire months to sifting 
through mail solicitations. Third-class mail 
is now a nearly 4 million-ton colossus that 
accounts for 39% of all U.S. postal volume. 
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This year about 41 Ibs. of junk mail have 
been generated for each adult American. 
Of the pile that reached mailboxes, an esti- 
mated 44% landed in trash cans, unopened 
and unread. Many of the rejects were 
“prospecting letters,” mailings that fish for 
new clients and often hook only a 2% re- 
sponse—plenty, by industry standards, to 
justify the flow, 

The prodigality leaves environmental- 
ists seething about the direct-mail bom- 
bardment, which consumes millions of 
trees each year. Conservationists also fume 
that the discards amount to 3% of the total 
clutter in the nation’s landfills. And just 
how do they try to enlist public support? By 
mail, of course. The environmental watch- 
dog organization Greenpeace USA sends 
more than 25 million pieces annually. Ear- 
licr this year the Environmental Defense 
Fund put out a direct-mail fund raiser (on 
recycled paper) that offered, in exchange 
for membership, a copy of the best-selling 
50 Simple Things You Can Do to Save the 
Earth. The book’s No. 1 suggestion for 
planetary rescue is “Stop junk mail!” 
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The rallying cry is being taken up by 
federal and state legislators who feel that 
the problems caused by direct mail are 
multiplying out of control. A key concern is 
the alleged threat to individual privacy, 
which many fear is infringed upon by the 
direct marketers’ aggressive collecting of 
trade information about the finances and 
spending habits of potential customers. 
Democratic Congressman Charles Schu- 
mer of New York plans to resubmit a bill to 
Congress next year that aims to prohibit 
the use of credit information for marketing 
purposes. Al present, many credit agencies 
lap into sensitive data to compile lists 
that can then be rented by direct-mail 
marketers. 

The Deceptive Mailings Prevention 
Act of 1990, which was signed this month 
by President Bush, bans mail solicitations 
that masquerade as government notices 
and prey particularly upon the fears of the 
elderly. Last January a New York State law 
went into effect that barred retail stores 
from keeping records of the addresses and 
phone numbers of customers who use 





credit cards. The practice is intended to 
verify identifications, but it is increasingly 
used to compile mailing lists, which are 
then rented. 

Direct-mail practitioners counter that 
their product is the solution, not the prob- 
lem. Mail-order shopping helps the envi- 
ronment, they argue, by keeping consum- 
ers out of cars, saving gas and motor oil 
and reducing air pollution. On the issue of 
privacy, they contend that direct mail is the 
least intrusive way to reach consumers. 
“It’s not like a commercial where you have 
to wait a whole minute for the evening 
news to continue, or a billboard that blocks 
the scenery, or the telephone call that gets 
you out of the bathtub,” says copywriting 
maestro Bill Jayme of Sonoma, Calif. “If 
you're not interested, you just throw it 
out.” Says Denison Hatch, publisher of the 
industry newsletter Who's Mailing What!: 
“Junk mail is a good offer sent to the 
wrong person.” 

Proponents contend that direct mail is 





support for public causes. “How else do 











the most efficient way to organize and 7 











Cc opywriters estimate that they have only four seconds to 
get a consumer's attention with direct mail. Hence 
great care is devoted to the design of the 
envelope, the crucial outer garment that 
direct-mail watchdog Denison Hatch likens 
to “hot pants on a hooker.” It may be de- 
liberately oversize or emblazoned with UR- 
GENT warnings in bold red letters. It can be laser printed to 
make a boxholder’s name appear handwritten, or stamped 
with an cye-fetching cancellation mark. “My job,” explains 
Ted Kikoler, a Toronto graphic designer who works primar- 
ily for rms, “is to make people read th¢ words, by 
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noma, Calif. team of Bill Jay Ratalahti. Over 
the past RO yeags Sy sifwie§ to help launch 
more than as auSns, including Hon Appétit, 





Smithsort , i's market- 
ing packages, which cost $30,000 to $50,000 each, share four 
characteristics: an irresistible envelope, a personalized type- 
written letter, a brochure intended to give an as yet nonexis- 
tent product an aura of legitimacy, and a response card. Jayme 
and Ratalahti know that people do not read direct-mail pitch- 
es carefully, so they adhere to a simple axiom: state the mes- 
sage, repeat it—then repeat it again. 

There are plenty of other tricks to the trade. Most pitches 
rely on sentences that are short, punchy and startling. (“Hatch 
chicks in your bra!” says an offering for Countryside maga- 
zine.) The intimate second person “you” is usually in- 
voked in the first sentence and sprin- 
kled liberally throughout the rest of the 
pitch. Prices are rarely rounded. (A 
$29.95 price tag helps people believe 










L’Hommedieu/San Francisco and Michael Riley/Washington | 








the item is still in the “$2¢ 
range.”) Pitches often run to sev- 
eral pages. (Says Kikoler: “The 
more you tell, the more 
you sell.) The message is often print- 
ed on toned paper because warm col- 
ors apparently evoke a warm response. 
And usually there is a postscript. Some 
writers claim that the P.S. gets more attention than the body of 
the pitch letter. 

Gimmicks are a must. Mailings often include stickers or but- 
tons to “involve” the consumer. “It starts to reduce the amount 
of logic readers use,” explains Kikoler. “They tend to become 
more childlike.’ 


Katie Muldoon, “Prise dont 4 
president of HDM yout 
Muldoon, a New . og 
Sek Oy ced We have a special offer for you: 
marketing agency, has discovered that an offer to cut prices 
50% works better than a 65% discount, which consumers con- 
sider too good to be true. Disabled American Veterans has 
found that when gummed, individualized address labels are in- 
cluded, the response rate (35%) is almost twice that for mail- 
ings without stickers. 

Is all this highly manipulative? Of course. “They really 
know how to push our hot buttons,” says copywriter David 


Lusterman of San Anselmo, Calif. “I'm 


very jaded.” Counters pitchman Jayme: 
stop!’ 











“Junk mail gives everyone the chance 
to say, ‘Yes, I exist. They're still writing 
to me—and dammit, I wish they'd 
—By Jill Smolowe. Reported by Elizabeth 
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you communicate with people?” asks Peter 
Bahouth, executive director of Green- 
peace USA. “For better or worse, it’s the 
lifeblood of the community.” Advocates 
argue that direct mail actually fosters de- 
mocracy. “It is a very decentralizing force,” 
says Roger Craver of Falls Church, Va., 
who raises money through the mails for lib- 
eral causes. “In many ways, it has revolu- 
tionized American politics.” 

Certainly it has revolutionized the way 
Americans conduct business. Once upon a 
time, direct mail evoked only two names: 
Montgomery Ward and Richard Sears. 
Ward, a Midwest traveling salesman, had a 
simple idea: “Sell directly to the consumer 
and save them the profit of the middle- 
man.” In 1872 he published a one-page 
listing of 163 items, from red flannel cloth 
to oilcloth table covers, and mail order as 
we know it today was born. Fourteen years 
later, Sears, a Minnesota railroad-station 
agent, decided to mail a few $12 watches to 
his peers for $14 apiece. When the ploy 
worked, Sears hooked up with a Chicago 
watchmaker named A.C. Roebuck to es- 
tablish a mail-order business. By 1927 
Sears, Roebuck was mailing 75 million let- 
ters and catalogs. 

Over the next six decades, the explo- 
sion of merchandise catalogs was so im- 
mense that competition from more spe- 
cialized retailers finally demolished one of 
its originators: in 1985 Montgomery Ward 
left the catalog business. Today’s big scll- 
ers include J.C. Penney, L.L. Bean, Lands’ 
End and Sears. In 1989 Bean, the famous 
Maine purveyor of outdoor gear, took in 
almost 90% of its $600 million net sales 
from the 116 million catalogs it mailed. 
| Wisconsin’s Lands’ End sold $545 million 

















worth of clothing and domestic items last 
year through its 90 million catalogs. “It’s 
always fun to have them arriving at the 
door,” says Lands’ End president Richard 
Anderson, “It’s like having Christmas 
every day.” 

But even the most tolerant consumer 
might feel like Scrooge in the face of so much 
postal excess, no matter how worthy the 
touted product or cause. Last year the Red 
Cross responded to Hurricane Hugo and the 
San Francisco earthquake by mailing 12 mil- 
lion appeals, twice the organization’s usual 
annual outpouring. Disabled American Vet- 
erans sent 38.5 million fund-raising pieces. 
In the case of some nonprofit organizations, 
as much as 90% of all funds raised through 
mail campaigns are applied to more mailings 
to raise more money. 

Even so, direct mailers maintain that 
junk mail is the most cost-efficient way to 
reach out to customers. They claim that a 
single mailing on average draws 10 times as 
many responses as newspaper ads and 100 
times as many as TV ads. Plus, they note, 
they can judge the effectiveness of a mail- 
ing with far greater precision than most 
other advertisers can. 


mall wonder so many advocacy 
groups turn to the mails. Take 
the American Association for 
Retired People and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, two of 
the nation’s most powerful lobbies and, not 
by coincidence, two of the largest direct 
mailers. In addition to the literature it 
sends its 32 million members, the A.A.R.P. 
cach year puts into the mail stream 50 mil- 
lion pieces simply prospecting for new ad- 
herents. The N.R.A. generates up to 12 mil- 
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lion pieces monthly. Each group has the 
capacity to flood Capitol Hill with thou- 
sands of letters when it feels its interests 
are threatened. Earlier this year the N.R.A. 
sent out 10 million “membership alert” 
mailings, urging gun owners to oppose leg- 
islation that sought to ban semiautomatic 
assault weapons and impose a waiting peri- 
od on the purchase of handguns. Neither 
restriction passed Congress. 

Cynics might say such pitches know no 
better target, since the Senate and House 
are two of the country’s biggest users of the 
mails. Through the franking privilege, 
which enables members of Congress to use 
their signatures as postage, elected offi- 
cials can deluge voters with mail at taxpay- 
ers’ expense. During the past presidential 
election year, 805 million pieces of political 
literature spewed from Capitol Hill, at a 
cost of about $113 million. 

Critics contend that little of that out- 
pouring went for its authorized purpose: to 
enable clected officials to conduct a dia- 
logue with constituents. Most of it, they ar- 
gue, went to help incumbents consolidate 
their hold on power. The outcry has given 
rise to some reforms. House and Senate 
members up for re-election are prevented 
from issuing mass mailings just prior to 
elections. This year the Senate prohibit- 
ed members from transferring individual 
franking allocations to colleagues, and the 
House agreed to restrict franking funds to | 
about $180,000 for each representative. 

Commercial and nonprofit direct mail- 
ers have to work much harder than mem- 
bers of Congress to address their pitches to 
specific audiences. To sing their siren 
songs effectively, they rely on a bewilder- 
ing variety of list compilers, list brokers 
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and list managers. In short, the mail-order 
industry is teeming with precisely the sort 
of people Montgomery Ward set out to 
eliminate: middlemen, 

The listmakers wed advanced comput- 
er technology to an ever expanding data 
base to churn out highly specialized rolls of 
potential customers. They aim to know not 
only where you are but also who and what 
you are. By cross-indexing lists obtained 
from credit agencies, political parties, 
mail-order companies and other organiza- 
tions, a direct-mail specialist can merge 
and compare the data to identify the 
groups you belong to, the car you drive, the 


party you vote for, the amount you paid for 
your house. All this helps direct marketers 
identify the goods, services and causes that 
might be of interest to you—and whether 
you are a good credit risk. 

Much of the information is frighten- 
ingly easy to obtain. A guide published by 
the Quill Corp. of Lincolnshire offers pub- 
lic-domain prospecting tips for listmakers. 
Among other things, it suggests taking a 
look at marriage licenses, birth certifi- 
cates, voter registrations, sporting and 
business licenses and the membership 
rolls of schools, churches and civic organi- 
zations. Quill advises that these lists can 
often be obtained through local govern- 
ment offices. 

Amassing such information is a major 





investment of time and money. Hence 
many marketers turn to Direct Mail List 
Rates and Data, the industry’s Domesday 
Book, to mine existing lists. This 4-in.-thick 
volume, published bimonthly by Standard 
Rate & Data Service of Wilmette, Ill., at an 
annual cost of $317, features descriptions 
of 10,258 rental mailing lists. The tome 
does not provide specific names and ad- 
dresses of customers-in-waiting, but it indi- 
cates who owns compiled lists and which 
rolls include the names of people who re- 
sponded to mailings. These “response 
lists” are the jewel in the direct-mail 
crown. According to marketing lore, if 





your name is on a response list, chances are 
good you'll buy again. 

The name-trading game is now an esti- 
mated $3 billion business in itself. Rental 
lists, which cost anywhere from $50 to $150 
per 1,000 names, are bartered not only by 
most mail-order houses and many non- 
profit organizations but also by a few pub- 
lic utilities and telephone companies. List 
owners typically pay a 20% commission to 
a list broker and 10% to a list manager. 
Even with those overheads, some concerns 
make more money from the rental of their 
lists than from the sale of their products. 

Once acquired, customer lists can be 
fine-tuned to an exacting degree. Suppose 
a financial-services company wants to 
identify potential clients for home-equity 








loans. Good list brokers will first define an 
audience, say, people who own $100,000 
homes, have lived in them for 10 years or 
more and are likely to have built up sub- 
stantial equity in the dwelling. 

Brokers then cast a wide net. They 
might draw on Census Bureau data, which 
are available to the public, to identify geo- 
graphical areas where homes fall into the 
targeted price range. They can tap into lists 
from major compilers, like Donnelley 
Marketing of Stamford, Conn., whose data 
base details the buying habits of 80 million 
households, or into various computerized 
systems that identify neighborhoods by 
consumer behavior. They might pay credit 
agencies like TRW of Cleveland and Equi- 
fax Inc. of Atlanta to draw up sophisticated 
demographic models, consumer profiles 
and potential customer lists. A thorough 
computer sorting of all these sources— 
which sometimes includes information 
from up to 100 lists—will then turn up a list 
of customers who might respond positively 
to a pitch for a home-equity loan. 

Zap! The direct mailer can then aim a 
solicitation at a letter box with a precision 
bordering on the scientific. While some 
people find the attention flattering, others 
consider it insidious. “There’s something 
kind of creepy about companies knowing 
more about you than your own family, and 
compiling and trading information about 
you behind your back,” says Robert Ellis 
Smith, editor of the watchdog newsletter 
Privacy Journal. Direct marketers strongly 
deny that they are intruders. “Nobody 
wants dossiers compiled about them,” says 
Michael Manzari, president of Kleid Co., a 
New York City concern that brokers and 
manages lists. “We're not doing that. 
We're identifying markets.” As a result of 
their care, goes the argument, less unwant- 
ed mail is inflicted on consumers. Says Ka- 
tie Muldoon, president of a New York City 
direct-marketing agency: “If the mailbox is 
going to be crowded, we want to make sure 
it’s stuff people want.” 

Still, direct mailers are growing more 
sensitive to consumer concerns about in- 
creasingly interwoven data bases. A few di- 
rect mailers refuse to rent their lists to oth- 
er mailers. Among the holdouts: the Red 
Cross, Reader’s Digest and AT&T, which 
posts close to 300 million pieces of promo- 
tional mail annually. 

Some trade or offer names for rent but 
otherwise keep information about their 
customers under tight wraps. Lands’ End 
offers no information about individuals 
when it passes on their names. “We are fa- 
natical about keeping information about 
customers in the office,” says Michael At- 
kin, the company’s marketing vice presi- 
dent. The Time Inc, Magazine Co., which 
publishes TIME and sends out close to 35 
million pieces of promotional mail each 
year, rents its customer lists. But they are 
made available only to buyers who agree to 
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Building bridges in Sydney. 


Woolloomooloo Bay. Compared to saying it, a business meeting 
along its shore is a piece of cake. 

Of course, it helps a businesswoman to arrive in Sydney relaxed 
and refreshed, And the new, more luxurious Business Class on our 
daily 747-400 service makes sure of it. More spacious seating, more 
legroom, superior amenities, and exclusively-assigned flight atten- 
dants all make the journey as comfortable as can be 

United to Sydney, and Melbourne and Auckland as well 


Come fly the friendly skies. 
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Imagine what a Canon ( Color Laser Cop ler 
could do with a pie chart. sg 


The Canon Color Laser C. Jopier 200 And with automatic feeding and 
could do a lot for your business, And sorting functions, as well as a quick 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 

It reproduces graphics, slides and its one color copier that’s all business. 
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strict conditions, such as refusing to use 
telephone appeals for any of the acquired 
names. The company, like many others, 
will not rent a list until it sees and approves 
the proposed mailing. 

Such safeguards help make the direct- 
mail flood more selective, but it is likely to 
continue to spread. In fact, the glut may 
grow exponentially as relatively cheap 
technologies increase the numbers of mar- 
keters who can tap into the stock of con- 
sumer information. Last month Lotus De- 
velopment Corp. of Cambridge, Mass., 
introduced a Macintosh-compatible soft- 
ware data base culled from more than 7 
million U.S. companies. The $695 package 
will enable small concerns to enter the 
business-to-business direct-market main- 
stream. Another Lotus data base, due early 
next year, will allow small businesses to tap 
into the consumer market as well. Says 
Henry Hoke Jr., publisher of Direct Mar- 
keting magazine: “It’s brought the mailing- 
list business to Main Street.” 























espite the scorn the pitches 
often elicit, there are indica- 
tions that consumers don’t 
mind the junk deluge as much 
as they sometimes say. A na- 
tional survey released last June by Equifax 
found that direct-market mailings stimu- 
lated 54% of all Americans to make at 
least one purchase. One of every six Amer- 
icans has made six or more purchases 
through the mail. By contrast, only 15% 
have bought at least one item through TV 
home-shopping clubs, and only 14% have 
responded to telephone solicitations. 

A US. Postal Service survey of 5,000 
families made two years ago found that 
60.3% of respondents did not mind getting 
“advertising mail” that did not interest 
them, so long as the pile included some 
pieces that caught their eye. Not surpris- 
ingly, households with incomes of $65,000 
and up received more of this mail than oth- 
er income groups—and also wanted less. 
Although the elderly, particularly the 
homebound, often rely on mail-order 
shopping, the over-70 crowd felt that they 
received too much advertising mail. Youn- 
ger consumers tended to want more. 

Some peeves cut across all demograph- 
ic lines. One typical complaint is that 
checks, credit cards and other valuables 
can get lost in the mounds of paper that 
consumers toss out daily. Another com- 
mon gripe: duplicate mailings. While some 
of the replication is carelessness on the 
part of direct mailers, the overlap is testi- 
mony to the number of times that consum- 
ers’ names are bought and sold in the di- 
rect-mail marketplace. Many consumers 
also resent notices advising them that they 
have been preapproved for a credit card. 
“How do they know that I’m a sound credit 
risk?” they wonder. 

Consumer resistance to direct mail ap- 
pears to be rising. Last May the New York 
Telephone Co. enclosed a form in the 
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Too Many Busy Signals 


hat’s less bulky than direct mail but just as likely to surround you with careful- 

ly crafted pitches? Answer: computerized machines that can automatically 
call and relay messages to thousands of telephone owners daily, and facsimile ma- 
chines that can send reams of information to unsuspecting offices. 

Already, 180,000 businesses use automatic-dialing systems to deliver pre- 
recorded sales pitches to as many as 7 million people each day, according to the 
House Energy and Commerce Committee, and 2 million U.S. offices employ fax 
machines to transmit more than 30 billion pages of information—much of it unso- 
licited—per year. 

Consumers complain that calls from these “electronic salesmen,” who get their 
names by purchasing mailing lists, constitute an invasion of their privacy. They are 
concerned that solicitations that continue even after a recipient hangs up can have 










AT 


serious consequences for fire stations and emergency rooms, which the dialers can 
reach unintentionally. What irks people most is having to pay for solicitations they 
never asked for. Those with car phones and pagers are charged for every minute 
they use a telephone line, whether or not they initiated the call, and fax-machine 
owners pay up to 10¢ a sheet for the special paper the machines use to print out 
messages, including ones they did not request. 

More than a dozen states have passed legislation to stem the electronic barrage. 
Some versions ban or restrict the hours in which automatic dialers can be used. 
Others—notably Connecticut, Florida, Maryland and Oregon—prohibit unsolicit- 
ed fax-machine advertisements outright. Constitutional lawyers argue that fax bans 
might violate the senders’ free-speech rights, but Congress may take action. Demo- 
cratic Representative Edward Markey of Massachusetts is sponsoring a bill that 
would make it illegal to send fax solicitations or automatically dialed, prerecorded 
phone pitches to people who have notified a clearinghouse that they do not want 
them. The White House says the number of complaints doesn’t seem to warrant 
such legislation. . 
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Special Advertising Feature 


ackcountry skiing is the 
ideal sport for the skier 
who's looking for a new 
challenge. It marries the 
best of downhill and 
cross-country skiing with backpack- 
ing, and lets you escape from the 
crowded slopes of ski resorts. With 
the aid of U.S. Geological Survey 
topographical maps, the basic tool for 
route finding, you and your compan- 
ions will blaze a new trail through 
the backcountry—an exhilarating 
experience for the adventurous skier. 

“When you're in the backcountry, 
the urban weight lifts from your 
shoulders and the landscape holds 
the promise of adventure,” says Lito 
Tejada-Flores, author of Backcountry 
Skiing: The Sierra Club Guide to 
Skiing Off the Beaten Track. “It’s 
only in the backcountry that you can 
tap into the full magic of the winter 
wilderness.” 

You need not be an expert to 
experience the magic. Tejada-Flores 
says, “If you are moderately compe- 
tent at either downhill or cross- 
country skiing, and are physically 
fit, backcountry skiing will be 
relatively easy.” 








The Graceful Turn 


In the backcountry, you will 
often be skiing downhill on Nordic 
(cross-country) equipment. To make 
this possible, Tejada-Flores recom- 
mends learning how to do the 
telemark turn. Unlike the parallel 
turns used in downhill skiing, the 
skier slides one ski forward, the 
other behind, and drops into an 
almost kneeling position. It looks 
and feels different from a parallel 
turn. 

“While ski-instruction books can 
give you guidance on how to do this 
turn,” says Tejada-Flores, “for best 
results take a class. Though very 
graceful, the telemark turn is not 
wholly natural—you are not likely to 
learn its nuances on your own.” 

To be properly equipped for 
backcountry skiing, you will need 


heavy Nordic equipment and mohair 
climbing skins to walk up very steep 


slopes. New equipment can be 
purchased for $250 to $600. Topo- 
graphical maps are available at 
equipment stores in ski areas as 
well as from the U.S. Government. 
If you plan to camp out for 
several days, you will need back- 
packing equipment, including extra 
fuel for your stove to melt snow for 
water, and a sleeping bag specially 
constructed for winter camping. 


Ski Safely 


Experts say you should ski the 
backcountry with a group, because 
there are no ski patrols to help you 
in the event of a mishap. 

The biggest physical danger you 
will encounter in the backcountry is 
avalanches, To avoid them, you 
must become familiar with the 
characteristics of snow and weather 
in the mountains. As a general rule, 


assume that any slope 30° or steeper 


is suspect and realize that the 
avalanche hazard is greater in the 
cold, dry continental climate of the 
Rockies. 

If you expect to ski in such an 
area, be sure you have poles that 
convert to avalanche probes. “It’s a 
good idea for each skier to wear an 
avalanche radio, or beeper, and the 
party should carry at least one snow 
shovel,” says Tejada-Flores who has 
20 years’ experience in backcountry 
skiing. He follows avalanche safety 
rules diligently—and has never been 
caught in one. 

Fortunately, backcountry skiing 
is kind to the environment. You are 
moving lightly over landscape that 
has a protective coating of snow. 
Your skis do not gouge ruts in 
precious topsoil or damage fragile 
vegetation. 

As long as you leave nothing 
behind but ski tracks in the 
snow, the pristine beauty of the 
backcountry will remain unharmed. 
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Ever wondered what it would be like to have your very own ski lift? Well, all 
you need is an Isuzu Trooper. 

Unlike Toyota's 4-Runner, the Trooper comes standard with four-wheel drive 
and auto-locking hubs. So you can switch into four-wheel drive without ever getting 
your feet cold. And, with its powerful 2.6 liter, fuel-injected engine or optional 2.8 
liter V6, it can handle slopes like an 

Of course, the Trooper's about as big as a ski lodge. With room for five adults 
and, behind the rear seat, the most cargo space in its class. And what's more, thanks 
to its price, you don’t have to be a mogul to drive over one. 

In fact, finding a better downhill vehicle would be an uphill battle. So test drive 
the versatile Isuzu Trooper today. And get snow bound. 

For a free brochure call: (800) 245-4549, 


THE ISUZU TROOPER. ‘13,699 


TMSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 7/1/90. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. t Prices start at $13,699 


There's no comparison. 


































monthly bills for its 6.3 million residential 
customers, asking if they wanted their 
names removed from a list that it intended 
to rent to other direct mailers. A surprising 
800,000 people wrote to demand that they 
be removed from the offering. The 3,500- 
member Direct Marketing Association, a 
group that has been monitoring, boosting 
and charting the industry since 1917, re- 
ports that more than | million people have 
signed up for a service that aims to elimi- 
nate subscribers’ names from national di- 
rect-mail lists. 

Sensing the backlash, direct mailers are 
beginning to rethink their more profligate 
tactics. “People simply don’t have the time 
to sift through a lot of unwanted and un- 
necessary picces of mail,” says Bill Davis, 
who runs the Database Marketing Corp. in 
Burlington, Mass. “If you treat your own 
customers with a sort of throw-it-against- 
the-wall-and-hope-a-little-of-it-sticks ap- 
proach, you're actually alienating them.” 
There is also a new economic reason to re- 
assess the scope of the mail flow. Next Feb- 
ruary postal hikes could raise third-class 
costs by as much as 33%. (The current 
rates provide the Postal Service with reve- 
nues of $8.1 billion; additional revenues 
are generated when customers send in 
their checks and receive their purchases 
through the mail.) 

Direct mailers who want to demon- 
Strate their sensitivity to environmental 
concerns about the mail volume might em- 
ulate Smith & Hawken, a San Francisco 
Bay Area business that markets specialty 
garden tools. Since its founding 11 years 
ago, the company has donated 10% of its 
pretax profits to environmental causes. 
Last year 80% of the company’s $50 mil- 
lion in sales was generated by orders 





placed through 2( 
million nonrecy- 
clable catalogs. 
Co-founder Paul 








Holding Back the Tide 


| f you feel you are drowning in di- 
rect mail, there are ways to stem 
the flow. For one thing, you can take 
the initiative in notifying companies 
when you don’t want your name in- 
cluded on rental lists. You can sub- 
stantially reduce direct-mail deliveries 
to your home by sending your name 
and address to the Direct Marketing 
Association’s Mail Preference Service 
at 11 West 42nd Street, P.O. Box 
3861, New York, N.Y. 10163-3861. 
Equifax Inc. of Atlanta will soon of- 
fer a nationwide, $10 pick-and-choose 
service at 1-800-289-7658 that will en- 
able you to screen out various catego- 
ries of direct mail. 

Even with these precautions, 
you're still unlikely to achieve a com- 
pletely uncluttered existence. So why 
not make your peace with direct mail 
by joining the battle for a cleaner en- 
vironment? Many mail pitches are 
printed on recyclable paper. Rather 
than reaching for the wastepaper bas- 
ket, deposit today’s discards in the 
nearest recycling bin. s 


Hawken decided that a greater effort was 
needed. He has publicly pledged to print 
all Smith & Hawken catalogs on recycled 
paper, use only soy-based inks and plant 
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two trees for every one cut down in S&H’s 
publishing effort. He has further promised 
to let customers know to whom S&H rents 
its lists and to offer them a chance to re- 
move their names from the rolls. 

Other publications and mail-order 
houses routinely duplicate that last offer, 
But by the time a written demurral is pro- 
cessed, consumers may find that their 
names have cropped up on several new 
lists. One much needed reform would be 
for direct mailers to provide adequate time 
for customer-deletion requests to roll in 
before rental lists roll out. 

The intriguing, enticing, exasperating 
mountain of direct mail is not about to 
go away. The fact is Americans like it 
too much and find it too useful. After 
all, while a trip to a junk-free mailbox 
might be less irksome, it would also be 
less helpful and interesting. The chal- 
lenge, for senders and consumers alike, 
is to look hard at the flood of third- 
class communication and find ways to 
maintain the dialogue at a reasonable 
pitch. —Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ New 
York, Michael Riley/Washington and Elizabeth 
Taylor/Chicago 
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This may be 
the very best idea 
you've ever had. 
Bells and whistles, 
the works. 
The one you 
could ride all the way 
to the corner office. 


GLOBAL IMPLICATIONS 





















When it's important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 


An idea acquires a little more 
impact when you put it on Hammermill paper. 
A little more immediacy. Why Hammermill? 
It could be the sharp, down-to-business 
readability of our copier papers. The leading- 
edge look of our desktop publishing papers. 
Or the commanding quality of our 
bond papers. Hammermill makes just 
about every kind of business paper around. 
And every one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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CaC Computers and Communications 


Introducing the NEC P200, the portable cellular telephone that's 
little on the outside and big on the inside. 

At a diminutive 7.2” x 23”x 10” and weighing in at only 14 
ounces, the P200 lends new meaning to the word “portable.” It tucks 
neatly into a briefcase, a coat pocket or a purse and you won't know 
its there until you need it. 

But dont let the P200°s size fool you. Its loaded with handy fea- 
tures like a flip-up antenna, a sophisticated numeric memory, a 
40-number speed dial—even multi-NAM capabilities, 

And the really big news is how little you'll have to pay for all this 
convenience. In fact, the price is as easy to handle as the P200 itself. 
The NEC P200. Proof, once again, that good things come in 
small packages. ©1990, NEC America, Inc 
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Before the doors finally closed, depositors lined up outside Harlem's last black-owned bank 


Freedom: Not Just Another Bank 


The big squeeze hits minority-owned financial institutions hardest 


h umors of the bank’s imminent failure 
circulated throughout Harlem like a 
bad dollar bill all weekend. Anxious depos- 
itors began lining up outside on 125th 
Street in Manhattan as early as 5 a.m. last 
Tuesday, following the Veteran's Day holi- 
day. By 9 a.m. the crowd was chanting, 
“Save the bank! Save the bank!” But Free- 
dom National Bank was not to be saved. 
Instead, it became the 155th bank to be 
closed by the government so far this year. 
Said a saddened depositor, Joan Carpen- 
ter: “It’s a shame. This is the only black 
bank in Harlem, and it shouldn't be al- 
lowed to close. It’s not just another bank.” 

Just so. Until last weck, Freedom was 
the nation’s fourth largest black-owned 
banking company, with assets of $121 mil- 
lion. Founded in 1964 by a group headed by 
the late baseball great Jackie Robinson, 
Freedom was formed with a special mis- 
sion: to serve the churches, businesses and 
homeowners in the African-American 


community who were typically denied | 


credit by mainstream institutions. Free- 
dom helped finance the renovation of the 
Apollo Theater, for instance. But like many 
banks in the '80s, Freedom sought to cash 
in on expanded powers granted under de- 
regulation by moving aggressively into new 
lending areas, including risky commercial 
real-estate ventures. Analysts say the bank 
strayed too far from its home base. As a re- 
sult, the number of loan defaults at Free- 
dom jumped 20% in the past year. The 
bank had lost $7 million since 1988. 
Freedom’s failure underscores not only 
the weakness in the banking system but 
also the special fragility of financial institu- 
tions controlled by minorities. Freedom 





was the weakest of the nation’s 37 black- 
owned banks and the first to fail this year. 
While minority-owned banks face the 
same problems as traditional lenders, their 
troubles are compounded as they are over- 
ly dependent on depositors whose small 
accounts are costly to maintain and bor- 
rowers who run a greater risk of defaulting 
because of business failure or unemploy- 
ment. This leaves these banks with little or 
no room for miscalculation. 

Community leaders maintain that 
there is a special need for black banks. Re- 
jections for black business and mortgage 
loans run so high in New York that the 
city’s Human Rights Commission recently 
launched an investigation into bank lend- 
ing practices. There is also growing con- 
cern about the number of branches being 
closed by big banks in minority neighbor- 
hoods. That’s why black leaders went all 
out to rescue Freedom, as they had once 
before. In 1975, 11 area banks and founda- 
tions supplied $4 million in emergency 
funds to avert a collapse. 

In a last-ditch effort to save Freedom, 
political and business leaders tried to raise 
the $6 million needed to keep the bank sol- 
vent. But federal regulators closed Free- 
dom after the group failed to meet a Nov. 
13 deadline. Harlem Congressman Charles 
Rangel, in whose district the bank was situ- 
ated, charged that the government moved 
too hastily. “It was mean spirited,” he says. 
“We needed more time.” 

Efforts are already under way to start 


another black bank in Harlem. The names 


being considered include Freedom II 
and Freedom Now. —By Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York 
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Homeless, but 
Still Flying 
Kuwait A irways Soldiers on 


ith jet-fuel prices doubling since 

Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, Pan Am 
has been forced to put its prized London 
routes on the block, and Eastern’s credi- 
tors last weck called for the line’s outright 
liquidation. But if they have problems, 
how about Kuwait Airways? 

First, Iraqi troops annexed the country 
whose flag the airline carries. Then they 
seized 15 of the carrier’s 23 jetliners. But 
even though it can no longer land at home, 
the plucky little carrier has managed to 
continue operating up and down the gulf, 
right under Saddam’s nose. Last week Ku- 
wait Airways announced that starting next 
month, it will offer transatlantic service 
from New York City to London, Cairo, 
Bahrain and Bombay. Said ads in the New 
York Times and several Middle East news- 
papers: “Until we're able to welcome you 
to Kuwait, welcome aboard.” 

For the airline, staying in business is a 
gesture of defiance. As Kuwait's flag carri- 
er, it represents a continuing national 
presence abroad even as Saddam’s army 
attempts to obliterate the country’s identi- 
ty. When Iraqi troops crossed the border, 
eight Kuwait Airways jets (four 747s, three 
727s and a 767) and more than half the 
carrier’s 5,500 employees were abroad, 
scattered from London to Bangkok. Man- 
agers set up temporary headquarters in 
Cairo, contacted enough employees to 
crew their remaining 
jets and pressed 
ahead with flights to 
Jidda, Dubai and 
Bahrain. 

In addition to the 
airline’s available 
cash, ample financ- 
ing has been provided by the Kuwait In- 
vestment Office in London, supplemented 
by a loan from the Kuwaiti government-in- 
exile. Other carriers have helped too. In 
Dublin, Aer Lingus has arranged for Ku- 
wait Airways to patch into its computer- 
ized worldwide reservation system. Anoth- 
er problem arose when Iraqi troops 
confiscated large supplies of Kuwait Air- 
ways tickets. The carrier will now use tick- 
ets with a new design. The International 
Air Transport Association is making sure 
that only tickets issued by Kuwait Airways 
are honored. 

The resumption of transatlantic service 
is the first step in an ambitious expansion 
of the carrier’s routes. Depending on how 
things go, they may even be able to resume 
flights to Baghdad one of these days. 


















THIS TEST CAN HELP SAVE 
AND MONEY 


Energy Savings For Your Automobile 


1. If all Americans drove no higher 4. How many gallons of gasoline could be 
than the posted speed limit, how saved per day if just | more out of every 10 
many gallons of gasoline could be commuters carpooled? Annual household 
saved per day? What are the savings? 
average annual savings per ee ‘ 

Soe ie a a) 2.5 million ($13.50) 


> » 
household? b)4.5 million ($25.00) 


a) 1.0 million ($5.50) c)7.5 million ($41.00) 
b) 2.0 million ($11.00) 
c)4.2 million ($22.50) 5. Ifall cars drove with properly inflated 
tires, how many gallons of gasoline would 
2. Aclogged air filter can be saved per day? Annual household 
reduce fuel mileage by how savings? 


much per gallon? Annual 


Beg a) 1.2 million ($6.50 
household savings? ) 


b) 2.2 million ($12.00) 


a) .I mile ($5.50) c)4.2 million ($22.50) 

b) .S mile ($26.50) 

c) 1.0 mile ($53.00) 6. How much fuel on average can be 
saved by having a regular tune-up? 

3. How does letting your car Annual household savings? 


idle for over a minute compare 


to restarting your engine? a) | mile per 13 gallons ($4.00) 


b) 1 mile per 5 gallons ($10.50) 
a) It wastes gas _b) It saves gas c) 1 mile per gallon ($53.00) 
c) No difference 


Answers |.c 2.c 3.a 4.c 5.c 6.c 


The cost-efficient, energy-saving tips listed above not 
only save energy, they can save you hundreds 
of dollars. In fact, if America cut its annual 
oil and natural gas usage by just 8%, the 

U.S. could save almost one month’s supply. 
And the average household could save over 
$200 a year in energy costs. With a little forethought 











Let's Put Our Energy Into 





ENERGY FOR AMERICA. 
FOR YOU. 


Energy Savings In Your Home 














1. Proper insulation of your attic floor can 4. How much can you reduce your annual 
reduce annual energy costs by? energy bill by lowering your thermostat 
from 72° to 68°? 


a) Up to $342.00 
b) Less than $34.20 a) Less than $25.00 
c) $3.42 b) Around $50.00 


c) Up to $82.00 
2. Leaving the damper open in the fireplace 


can increase your annual energy bill by? 5. Having an annual heating 
a) As much as $17.00 system “tune-up” can reduce 
b) As much as $34.00 your annual energy costs by’ 
c) Nothing a) As much as $17.00 

b) As much as $34.00 
3. Using a flow restrictor on the shower c) As much as $68.00 
head can reduce the average household’s 
annual energy bill for hot water by? 6. Lowering your water 
a) As much as $27.00 heater from 160°F to 
b) As much as $41.00 125"F can cut the 


average annual fuel bill by? 
a) Up to $15.00 


b) Up to $25.00 
c) Up to $36.00 


c) As much as $59.00 


Answers |.a 2.b 3.c 4.¢ 5.c 6.¢ 


and some minor adjustments, all of us, working 
together, can contribute significantly to the nation’s 
energy security. 

If you or your group would like more energy- 
saving tips, write to: Texaco Energy Tips, 1114 Taft, 
Houston, TX 77019. 


Estimates based on data from the U.S. Department of Energy, 
U.S. Census Bureau, API and major utilities 


Saving lt. ery 
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Andrew Tobias 


Give Greed Another Chance 


Oo h, gosh, a depression. It’s something more and more peo- encourage investment, 
ple are talking about (but not too loudly, for fear of caus- > Loosen bank regulation 

ing one). “Dark mood,” announced a recent Wall Street Jour- should not become too zealous now. And capital require- 

nal story. THE ABYSS, read a New Republic cover. ments do need raising, but not “consequences be damned.” 

How to avert it? My recommendation would be to spike > Ease interest rates. Fed easing could raise inflation fears: 
the water with Prozac. Just mix it in with the fluoride. I'm but, ironically, that might even be good. After all, it’s pri- 
serious! Highly diluted, of course, and tapering off after marily the drop in real estate prices that threatens the 
just a few months, as soon as we get off this gloom-and- banks and makes 60 million homeowners feel poor, 
doom kick. Because more than we'd like to think, and that thus underlies the whole scary mess. If peo- 
economic and financial swings are creatures of ple thought inflation might accelerate (as it one day 
fuzzy, nonquantitative things like psychology, con- may), real estate prices might firm or bounce a bit. 
fidence and the national mood. End of financial crisis. 

Vietnam and Watergate left us guilt ridden, To be sure, it’s a balancing act—too much in- 
acting almost as if we deserved punishment, flation worry would drive up long-term interest 
and look what we got: 10 years of inflation and rates, hurting investment and real estate. Still, 
stagflation, three recessions and a stock market “significant but prudent easing” is in order. 
lower in 1982 than in 1972. Today we feel guilty »Cap real estate commissions at 5%. Hey, why 
about our "80s binge. We've been bad; send us to not! Price controls stink, but real estate agents al- 
our room, ready have their own unwritten 6% price control. If 

Not that our problems aren't real. We're too deep in knocked it down a peg, every property in America 
debt. Total American debt—government, corporate and per- would instantly be worth 1% more. Real estate agents would 
sonal—stands at a record 190% of our gross national product. __ earn less, and their numbers might shrink. But would it be bad 
Historically, 140% would be a more reasonable level. But the __ if the real estate profession became less attractive relative to, 
best way to cut the debt isn’t necessarily to lay everybody off Say, teaching or nursing? Why do we have so many of our best 
and have a depression. Massive bankruptcies would wipe out a people employed showing off cedar closets? 
lot of debt but also make us a lot poorer. No, muddling Of course, this is even less likely to go anywhere than spik- 
through is a better idea, working down the debt over many _ ing the water, because while there are 60 million homeowners 
years. By making things for export rather than for our own _ to vote for it, there are 70 million real estate agents—in Los 
consumption, by spending more on infrastructure and lesson Angeles alone—to vote nay. Still, it’s a good idea. 
shopping centers, and by spending less on the elderly and > Emphasize the positive. Sure 
more on preschoolers, we could gradually strengthen our 
national balance sheet. 

But this is easier said than done, especially when 
people are feeling glum (and when the elderly 
vote and preschoolers don’t), so I say, spike the 
water, 

O.K., forget that. But we've got to do some- 
thing to restore the normal tension between 
greed and fear, which admittedly got out 
of balance in the 1980s but has now—not- 
withstanding last week’s stock market up- 
tick—swung too far toward fear. A few more 
recommendations: 
> Do the UAL deal. Remember the $300-a-share United Air- giving us 
lines buyout that fell through? The stock closed at 99% last 
week. Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan should (Simple Pleasures Toffee Crunch is not to be missed). 
whisper to the chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust, “Do it at On top of this, what the pessimists generally ignore is the 
$160.” It’s just one deal, but it could affect psychology. The _ possibility that the President and Congress, imperfect though 
crazy '80s are over, it would say ($300 a share was Preposter- they clearly demonstrated themselves to be in the budget fias- 
ous), but the world is not going to end, and deals can still be co, may take some sensible Steps to help. Last Thursday the 

done at other than fire-sale prices. If investors saw UAL shoot President acknowledged the possibility of a mild recession, 
to 160 in a deal backed by America’s most highly respected and anonymous aides said a variety of unnamed stimula-’ 
bank, greed would stir. tive measures were under review. One even suggested 
> Enact a rifle-shot capital-gains break—a zero the possibility of cuts in Social Security benefits 
tax bracket that would apply only to gains A to the affluent as a means of lowering tax- 
on the purchase of newly issued shares (in- 2 es on the middle class and poor—which, 
cluding founders’ stock in new ventures). to a politician, is a bold idea. 

It would cost little or nothing, as it & And if that’s not enough to avert a 
would apply only to the first owner of q_itional funk, have [ mentioned this 
the shares (not all those who subse- 


otion I have about spiking the water 
quently traded them), yet it would with Prozac? . 


new enterprise and expansion. 
a little. Examiners, too lax before, 











» aS prices are up temporar- 
ily. But why not mention that even at today’s rates, adjust- 
ed for inflation and improved fuel efficiency, the cost of 
driving a mile is about half what it was in 1957? Sure, 
Iraq is a nightmare. But isn’t it better to have a 
world united against a single not-quite-yet-nucle- 
ar nation than to have a world split into two 
meganuclear blocs? 

A University of Michigan poll last week 
showed that consumer confidence suffered its 
Sharpest drop in 44 years. But the fact is, 

there’s plenty of sunshine. Interest rates are 
headed down. Oil prices will plunge once the Mid- 
st crisis ends, as it will. And technology races ahead, 
everything from bantamweight cellular phones to la- 
Ser surgery to, perhaps most amazing of all, fat-free ice cream 
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The Travelers helps deliver on the promise of financial peace of mind for forty 
million Americans. 

We offer a broad range of insurance protection for your life, health, home, auto 
and business. 

Anda prudent selection of investment opportunities that lets you rise above 


everyday cares toward a secure future. 
For your personal or business needs, call your independent Travelers Agent 
or Broker today. The Trayelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183, 


ThelIravelers; 


You're better off under the Umbrella’ © 1989 The Travelers Corporation 
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_ Remember the first tir 
talked on a cellular ph 


Introducing the most advanced 
Autofocus SLR Zoom camera in 
the history of photography. 


Whats it like to hold the future in 
your hands? Pick up the new Olympus 
IS-1 and find out. Never has the tech- 
nology of ultra-miniaturization and 
integrated system design been taken so 
far in photography. In fact, to place the 
IS-1 in the same category as a conven- 
tional camera would be like placing the 
fax machine in the same category as a 
conventional copier, 

Simply stated, the IS-1 is the Auto- 
focus Single Lens Reflex Zoom that 
has created a new category of camera— 
the Zoom Lens Reflex (ZLR). 

What you see here are just a few of 
the extraordinary features of the IS-1. 
‘To get the full picture, see your nearest 
Olympus dealer. 
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from 35mm wide angle to 135mm 
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A test drive will give you some idea of 
what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 


Like speed? Action? Excitement? Well, put yourself at the controls ee 
of the revolutionary new Bubble-Jet Canon StarWriter™ 80—and hold 7 
onto your seat Breakthrough non-impact technology makes StarWriter 
the first personal wordprocessor to print at lightning speeds 
up to 160 characters per second. And the first with high- 
resolution printing. A dazzling array of built-in type Styles, 
sizes and fonts. Scientific symbols, graphic effects, and 
over 20 foreign languages. Plus an on-line Help key 
that insures a very easy ride And all in one virtually 
silent and very portable unit 

The new Canon StarWriter. The simple fact 
is, it leaves all the others in the dust 










St&rWriter 80/20 


PERSONAL WORDPROCESSOR StarWriter 20 


featuring enhanced thermal transfer printing, also available 
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In Deep Water 
But Afloat 


The self-proclaimed King of the 
Deal managed to stave off di- 
Saster again—but for how long? 
Last week Donald Trump 
missed a $47 million semiannu- 
al interest payment on $675 
million worth of junk bonds 
used to finance his Taj Mahal 
casino in Atlantic City. Taj 
bondholders had the right to 
foreclose completely on the ca- 
sino, but the developer per- 
suaded them to go into business 
with him instead, 

The agreement, subject to 
the approval of the bondhold- 


ers and the New Jersey Casino 


Disconnecting the “Pope of Pot” 





From One Joint | 
To Another 


Amid the welter of toll-free 800 
numbers, this one certainly 
stood out. Callers to 1-800- 
WANT-POT got exactly what 
they wanted—$50 envelopes 
containing one-eighth of an 
ounce of marijuana delivered 
by bicycle to Manhattan street 








Business Notes 


Control Commission, will for- 
give at least $13 million of an- 
nual interest and allows Trump 
and his investors to split owner- | 
ship of the casino fifty-fifty. 
Provided he can meet certain 
performance goals, Trump will 
retain control of the company 
as chairman. 

By agreeing to come to 
terms before they appear in 
court, Trump and his bondhold- 
ers hope to limit to a few weeks 
the time the Taj spends in Chap- 
ter 11, But while Trump seems 
to have put out one fire, he will 
soon be busy with others. Over 
the next several weeks, he must 
make two more multimillion- 
dollar interest payments—for 
Atlantic City’s Trump Castle 





and Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel. @ | Chinup, Donald Trump starts a controlled dive into Chapter 11 


SOVIET UNION 


ABig Board 
For Moscow 


In typical Soviet fashion, pere- 
stroika took another lurching 
step forward last week. TAss, 
the government news agency, 





corners. The service was alleg- 
edly the brainchild of Michael 
Cesar, 48, a felon who formerly 
ran a similar service under the 
name DIAL-A-JOINT. Now Ce- 
sar faces serious time in a joint 
of a different kind. Last week 
he was arrested by New York 
City narcotics officers at his 
Greenwich Village comic-book 
shop—where cops on the scene 
noticed a conspicuous absence 
of comic books—and charged 
with possession of reefer mad- 
ness. Conspiracy counts are 
likely to follow. 

On the streets Cesar is re- 
portedly known as the “Pope of 
Pot,” high priest of the Church | 
of the Realized Fantasy, whose 
ad hoc philosophy preaches the 
evil of money and the virtue of 
easy access to sex and drugs, 
For all Cesar’s fulminations 
against hard cash, however, he 
certainly did not spurn it. Police 
say that, by Cesar’s own esti- 
mate, the pot line netted 
$40,000 a day, enough for him 
to purchase a luxury Eastside 
Manhattan apartment and a 
mansion in New Jersey, s 





announced formation of a Mos- 
cow Stock Exchange, the first 
since 1917. The new exchange 
already has 187 prospective 
companies and banks. Soviet 
securities will be represented 
overseas by international bro- 
kerage firms. And Moscow’s 
Big Board plans to open offices 





in other world financial capi- 
tals, like Tokyo and New York. 

A detail still to be ironed | 
out: building the exchange. A 
site has been chosen, but offi- 
cials don’t know when construc- 
tion will be done, what it will 
look like or when trading will 
begin. Talk about speculative. = 








FAST FOOD 


McDonald’s 
Holds the Fat 


“Food, folks and fun,” boasts a 
cloyingly cheerful McDonald’s 
jingle. But increasing- 
ly, health advocates * 
have been concerned 
about a different F 
word linked to the 
ubiquitous burger 
empire: fat. The aver- 
age quarter-pounder 
packs a hefty 20 grams 
of it, along with 410 
calories. But last week 
McDonald's unveiled 
its response to choles- 
terol-conscious carni- 
vores—the new Lean 
Deluxe burger, a 
quarter-pounder that 
weighs in at 10 grams 
of fat and 310 calories. 
The Lean Deluxe 
owes its slimmed- 
down status to a spe- 
cial ingredient —wa- 
ter—plus an algae- 
based food additive. 
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The leading burgermeister lightens up 


One thing that will not be 
slimmed down is the price: in | 
Harrisburg, Pa., where the 
Lean Deluxe is being test- 
marketed, it costs 5¢ to 10¢ 
more than the quarter- 
pounder, 
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“IT WAS A REAL 
BLESSING,” Frances 


Vaughn said after 
volunteers from the 
Christmas in April 
program gave her 
house a face lift. 

“A whole slew of people gave 
up their weekend to help me. 
They fixed my back porch. 
Painted every room. Gave me a 
stove. They even put a brand-new 
roof on. I could've kissed every 
one of them.” 

This neighborly love is 
being rekindled all over America, 
thanks to Christmas in April. 

Thousands of people from all 
walks of life are banding together 
to help the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped. 

By repairing homes, these 
caring volunteers are doing more 
than painting and hammering. 

They're restoring dignity, hope 


and pride. 





TODAY 
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TWENTY 


perfect 


STRANGERS. 


FRANCES VAUGHN 


Washington, D.¢ 


| UAE WLION jo Koons 








The launch of Christmas 
in April¥? USA was made possible 
through the commitment of 
many people and cor porations, 
including a grant from the Toyota 
USA Foundation. We're proud to 
Say we've been a supporter from 


the very start. 





As a result, the national body 
has been able to help more 
communities start local programs. 
(The number has grown from 
13 to 43 in just two years.) 

Frances Vaughn is certainly 
thrilled the folks around 
Washington rallied behind 
Christmas in April. 

In fact, she would have jumped 
through the roof with joy if it 


hadn't just been repaired, 


TOYOTA 


INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
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hen Americans sit down to 
their Thanksgiving turkey 
| this week, some uninvited guests 
could turn a nice meal into a miser- 
able occasion. If the big bird is not 
| thoroughly cooked, it could pass on 
bacteria that cause fever, stomach 
cramps, vomiting, diarrhea—all the 
classic symptoms of food poisoning. 
Often the culprit is salmonella, a 
nasty microbe that, despite industry 
and government inspections, lurks 
| in perhaps 35% of all poultry sold 
in the U.S. 

Salmonella poisoning has been 
around for a long time, but the num- 
ber of reported cases has surged, 
from 33,700 in 1980 to 47,800 last 


The Dangers of Foul Fowl 





As poultry’s popularity grows, the scourge of salmonella spreads 





Raising broilers down on the factory farm 


that usually become contaminated. “This 
is really no different than putting these 
birds in your toilet,’ contends Gerald 
Kuester, a microbiologist with the Public 
Citizen advocacy group. 

Poultry producers are trying to 
deal with the situation. They put 
chlorine in the chilling tanks, and 
they are experimenting with other 
chemicals in hopes of finding one 
that is more effective against sal- 
monella. Irradiation could wipe out 
the bacteria, but it would be costly 
and consumer acceptance might be 
low, since many people mistakenly 
believe that zapping food with radi- 
ation makes it dangerous to eat. 
The visual inspections carried out 
routinely in the plants can weed out 
obviously diseased chickens, but 
the contamination is usually invisi- 
ble. A panel of experts convened by 
the government may recommend 
soon that the Department of Agri- 
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year. Those figures represent only a 
small fraction of the problem, since 
most cases, while unpleasant, pass quickly 
and go unreported. Experts believe that 
each year as many as 4 million Americans 
| have a bout with salmonella. Occasionally 
the infection is serious enough to require 
hospitalization, and it can lead to arthritis, 
neurological problems and even death. The 
elderly, Arps sufferers and others with 
weakened immune systems are especially 
vulnerable to the disease, which claims 
2,000 lives annually. 

One reason for the spread of salmonella, 
ironically, is Americans’ determination to 
guard their health. In the quest to keep cho- 
lesterol levels down, people are turning 
more often to low-fat poultry: annual per 
capita consumption of chicken alone has ris- 
en from 40 Ibs. in 1970 to more than 70 Ibs. 





Bacterial contamination sickens millions of diners. 


this year. Unfortunately, mass-production 
techniques make many poultry farms and 


plants prime breeding grounds for salmonel- | 
la. Different strains of the bacteria can con- | 


taminate eggs as well as meat. (Raw cow's 
milk can also be tainted, but beef is less of a 
problem than poultry because the slaughter- 
ing process is cleaner.) 

Chickens typically travel a filthy path 
from the farm through the slaughterhouse. 
Stuffed 10 or 12 to a cage on the truck to 
the processing plant, they eat one anoth- 
er’s germ-laden excrement and spread it 
on their feathers and skin. At the plant, the 
birds move rapidly along a disassembly line 
where they are killed, dropped in scalding 
water, mechanically defeathered and evis- 
cerated, and chilled in huge water tanks 





culture develop better tests to de- 

tect salmonella. 
For now, the best safeguard is to clean 
up kitchen techniques in homes and res- 
taurants. The basic instructions: cook 
poultry until the juices run clear, and 
thoroughly wash hands and food prepara- 
tion surfaces as well as all plates and uten- 
sils that come into contact with raw poul- 
try. Dane Bernard, director of micro- 
biology at the National Food Processors 
Association, asserts that proper handling 
by cooks could reduce the number of sal- 
monella infections at least 75%. Caution 
is the key. Warns Joseph Madden of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s microbi- 
ology division: “The consumer should 
assume that any poultry product has bac- 
teria on it.” — By David Bjerklie. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Washington 
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Milestones 





ARRESTED. Robert Jeffrey Lujan, 28, main- 
tenance worker and son of Interior Secre- 
tary Manuel Lujan; for rape; in Alexan- 
dria, Va. Police said a woman charged that 
the younger Lujan, armed with a Shotgun, 
broke into her apartment last week in the 
same building where he and his parents 
live, and raped her. A judge in Alexandria 
| ordered Lujan, who denied the allegation, 
to be held without bail. 


CHARGED. Michael John Huston, 4(), a secu- 
rity guard at Universal Studios; on one 
count of arson for allegedly starting the 
Nov. 6 inferno that destroyed four acres of 
Universal’s back lot, including the sets 
used for Dick Tracy, Dirty Harry and The 
Sting; in Los Angeles. Authorities said wit- 
nesses placed Huston at the scene shortly 
after the fire began. 








_ HOSPITALIZED. Ron Wood, 43, guitarist for 


the Rolling Stones; after both his legs 
were broken in a highway mishap west of 
London; in Swindon, England. Wood’s 
wife Jo was driving their BMW when it 
crashed last week. After stepping out of 
the disabled car to direct traffic around it, 
the rock star was struck by another vehi- 
cle. From his hospital bed, Wood joked 
that he felt better because the “doctors 
have prescribed ... a pint of Guinness a 
day.” 


DIED. Eve Arden, 82, comedian of stage, 
screen and television best remembered for 
her TV portrayal of the sardonic but sym- 
pathetic teacher in Our Miss Brooks, for 
which she won a 1953 Emmy; in Beverly 
Hills. Arden made her Broadway debut 
with the 1934 edition of Ziegfeld Follies. 





Sketching character roles in films from 
Stage Door in 1937 to Grease 2 in 1982, she 
got an Oscar nomination for her support- 
ing work as Joan Crawford's worldly-wise 
pal in 1945's Mildred Pierce. 


DIED. Malcolm Muggeridge, 87, protean 
British man of letters; in Sussex, England. 
As the Manchester Guardian's Moscow 
correspondent in the 1930s, Muggeridge, 
once a socialist, became disillusioned with 
the Soviets. In Mozambique during World 
War II he served as a British spy, which he 
found degrading. He edited Punch from 
1953 to 1957 and turned to television as an 
interviewer and documentary film writer. 
A devout Christian and self-described “Je- 
Sus freak,” he wrote several books on reli- 
gion, including Jesus Rediscovered (1969) 
and A Third Testament ( 1976). 
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One sure way 


clear 
the paper path. 


If your copier’ getting the best of you, get a better copier. 
Toshiba copiers have straight paper paths. Something to think about the 
next time you're in a jam. Call 1-800-GO TOSHIBA. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 
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Your Castle InTheSky 


The airline that gives you the best service in the US. also gives 


you the best service to Europe. To 27 international destinations on three 


continents, no airline goes farther to make you feel at home. 


LX.DELTA 


WeLove'b FlyAnd It Shows: 
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Your Key 


You'll find the American Express" Card opens doors for you all 
over the world. Assuring you of a royal reception. Because wherever Delta 


takes you, American Express will take care of you. 
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Other manufacturers can make all sorts of promises about their plain paper faxes, but 
the fact is, Canon plain paper faxes are America’s favorite by an overwhelming margin. 
For one simple reason: We make them with technology invented by, perfected by, and 
sold only by us. Technology that allows a 
Canon plain paper fax to send and receive 
images more precisely than any other fax. 
Like our Laser Class™ FAX-L770. It not 
only uses a laser process to print images 
perfectly on plain paper, it actually compen- 
sates for the image quality of an incoming 
fax with Canon's Hyper-Smoothing process. 
What's more, with Canon's UHQ imaging technology, the images you send with small 
type and halftones arrive virtually indistinguishable from your original. And with our 


We sell more plain paper faxes 
than anybody else does 


because we use technology 
nobody else has. 





patented cartridge system* replacing anything that can run out or wear out is as simple as 
popping in a new unit. 

So if you want the maximum advantages possible on plain paper, we have a full line of 
G3 and G4 machines to choose from. Plainly, you can't make a better choice. And until 
December 31, 1990, get up to one year free financing when you buy 

a FAX-L770 with a Canon Credit Card and I Mbyte of expanded 
memory free** (a $450.00 value) when you trade in your 

old fax for a FAX-L770. For more information, call 

1-800-OK-CANON, 










LASER CLASS 


FAX-L770 
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te. Beginning Octover 22. 1991 finance charges will accrue at arate of up 4 






ded payments with the Canon Credit Card 
participating Canon dealers 
‘ 1990 Canon USA. inc 








17 88% APR with a minimum finance charge of 50€ for any month Cartndge sold separately 
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Good Guy or Dirty Word? 











By JOHN ELSON 
“nN © man has done more to 
change the course of hu- 
man history than Christopher Co- 
lumbus.” That was the conclusion 
of Edward Channing’s 1905 clas- 
sic, History of the United States. To 
generations of American school- 
children, Columbus has been the 
all-time heroic figure portrayed by 
Channing and, more romantically, 
by Washington Irving in 1828: “a 
man of great and inventive genius” 
whose “ambition was lofty and no- 
ble.” No wonder that Pope Pius IX 
wanted to make the discoverer of 
America a saint, or that more 
places in the English-speaking 
world are named for the Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea than for any oth- 
er historical personage except 

Queen Victoria, 
How the pendulum has swung. 
In some quarters nowadays, the 
name of the man who sailed the 
ocean blue in 1492 is a downright 
dirty word. Russell Means, the Na- 
tive American activist, says the ex- 
plorer “makes Hitler look like a ju- 
venile delinquent.”’ In a new 





Revisionists see Christopher Columbus as a precursor of 
ecological despoliation and Indian genocide 
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The great explorer greets native Tainos on Hispaniola island 


If anything, the Columbus controversy 
is more intense in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. Fidel Castro has renounced his 
own Hispanic background to declare him- 
self an Indian and denounce the con- 
querors for raping and enslaving “our peo- | 
ple” —the ultimate, perhaps, in expropria- 
tion. Conservative prelates of the 
Latin American Catholic bishops’ 
conference (CELAM), which will 
meet in Santo Domingo in 1992, 
are pushing for an anniversary dec- 
laration that stresses the heroism 
of missionaries who tried to defend 
the Indians from conquistadorial 
cruelty. But CELAM will also spon- 
sor a “people’s tribunal” of minor- 
ity representatives and leftist ad- 
herents of liberation theology, who 
propose to pass judgment on 500 
years of European conquest. 

In truth, there is much to cen- 
sure and correct in the record that 
begins with Columbus. U.S. text- 
books are just beginning to give 
proper emphasis to pre-Columbi- 
an cultures. Sale’s iconoclastic bi- | 
ography is as one-sided as a law- 
yer’s brief, but the evidence of 
European disdain for the con- | 
quered Eden and its inhabitants is 
hard to challenge. Between 1492 
and 1514, as a result of disease and 
accumulated atrocities, the native 
Taino population on the island of 
Hispaniola shrank from an esti- 
mated 8 million to 28,000. By 1560 
_ the Taino were extinct. 

But good history calls for care- 
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revisionist biography, The Con- 
quest of Paradise (Knopf; $24.95), 
author and environmentalist Kirkpatrick 
Sale portrays Crist6bal Colén (to name 
Columbus correctly) as a grasping fortune 
hunter, a mediocre sailor and an incompe- 
tent governor of Spain’s New World colo- 
nies, whose legacy to the Indians he “dis- 
covered” was rapine, servitude and death. 


In the U.S. and Latin America, the | 


500th anniversary of Columbus’ first voy- 
age to the New World is still two years 
away, but already it is marred by snappish 
and divisive quarrels over the meaning of 
the event. Native American zealots like 
Means see Columbus as a precursor of ex- 
ploitation and conquest. Hispanic Ameri- 
cans want to use the quincentenary to 
stress the glories of Spanish culture in the 
New World. Environmentalists see the an- 
niversary as a reminder that the arrival of 
Europeans meant the despoliation of the 
New World and as a potential inspiration 
to modern-day Americans to save what is 
left of the hemisphere’s threatened 
landscape. 
The Columbus anniversary has also 
sparked religious battles. In May the gov- 
erning board of the predominantly Protes- 








tant National Council of Churches re- 
solved that the quincentenary should be a 
time for penitence rather than jubilation. 
“For the descendants of the survivors of 


| the subsequent invasion, genocide, slavery, 


‘ecocide’ and exploitation of the wealth of 
the land,” read the resolution, “a celebra- 
tion is not an appropriate observance of 
this anniversary.” Mario Paredes, execu- 
tive director of the Northeast Hispanic 
Catholic Center, called the council's state- 
ment a “racist depreciation of the heri- 
tages of most of today’s American peoples, 
especially Hispanic.” 

At its annual meeting in Washington 
last week the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops also joined the Columbus 
fray, in a pastoral letter on the evangeliza- 
tion of the Americas. The text acknowl- 
edged that indigenous Americans’ encoun- 
ter with Europeans was “harsh and 
painful.” Nonetheless, the bishops went 
on, “the effort to portray the history of the 
encounter as a totally negative experience 
in which only violence and exploitation of 
the native peoples were present is not an 
accurate interpretation of the past.” 


Is the quincentenary of 1492 a time for penitence or jubilation? 








ful distinctions. In the Jesuit week- 
ly America, Rutgers Professor | 
James Muldoon has argued that the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ resolution is 
unhistorical. The council blamed Europe- 
ans for introducing slavery into the various 
new worlds they encountered, ignoring evi- 
dence that the Aztec and Inca empires 
were also based on forced servitude. The 
resolution virtually ignores a reality high- 
lighted by the Catholic bishops’ pastoral: 
that the evils condemned by the council 
were first noted, in angry detail, by early 
Spanish defenders of Indian rights like the 
Dominican friar Bartolemé de Las Casas. 

Stripped of its pious rhetoric, Muldoon 
argues, the council’s resolution amounts 
to a “condemnation of the entire history 
of the modern world.” As such, it repre- 
sents a peculiar form of intellectual mas- 
ochism, selectively judging the past by the 
imperfect standards of the present. More- 
over, even sweeping apologies for histori- 
cal sins are unlikely to satisfy the angry ad- 
vocates of belated justice for Native 
Americans, some of whom would settle for 
nothing less than canceling the festivals 
entirely. —With reporting by Cathy Booth/Miami 
and Michael P. Harris/Washington 
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Reforming 


Our Image 
Of a Chief 


ELIZABETH WATSON did not start 
out as a feminist pioneer, but 
Houston’s new top cop is stubbornly 
working for change 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


A 


tons,” Elizabeth Watson declares to 40 impassive police ser- 
geants, the middle managers of her department, all but a 
handful of them men. “None of us want to go back to the con- 
trol-oriented, negative-discipline sort of time.” There are a 
few nods as Watson, a forceful speaker, reminds them of the 
days when the informal police motto was “Nobody ever got 
fired for doing nothing.” All grist for her message: Watson is 
committed to the citywide adoption of Neighborhood Orient- 
ed Policing, the experimental program that her predecessor 
and mentor, Lee Brown, championed. “If we continue as we 
have done in the past,” she says, “we're doomed.” 

Thirteen hours later, Watson is co-starring with Mayor 
Kathryn Whitmire at a community meeting in Acres Homes, 
a high-crime black neighborhood. Whitmire and Watson are 
an odd pair, two very different feminist success stories. 








18 in the morning, the Houston police chief is doing 
what she does best: preaching the gospel of change. 


Dressed in bright colors, the two-term mayor is poised, pol- | 


ished and political. The chief, who in February became the 
first woman to head a major urban police department, is 
passionate, very pregnant and plainclothed in a black mater- 
nity dress, “The most important job in the police department 
is not my job,” she says, “but the uniformed officer on the 
Street. And right now, unless he has your help, that officer 
feels stymied.” 

A long day by anyone’s standards, and especially for a 41- 
year-old police chief who is scheduled to give birth to her third 
child next month. With Ann Richards just elected Governor 
and Whitmire as mayor, most gender-based expectations have 
been shattered in Houston. But the extreme novelty of her sit- 
uation is not lost on Watson. “I find myself wondering if there 
will ever be another pregnant police chief,” she says. “This 
may be a one-time deal. Most people who make it to the rank 
of chief tend to be older and gray haired.” 


Stubbornness more than ambition fueled Betsy Watson’s | 


17-year rise through the ranks—an odyssey that carried her 


from the days when she was expected to sew her own uni- 


form in the police academy to an era in which the chief is in- 


“It’s time to stop treating police officers as automa- | 


undated with baby showers. Despite her badge, Watson was 
mostly involuntarily shielded from hazardous duty. Her brief 
rotation to the SWAT team meant that she worked the radio, 
Her husband Robert, seemingly content with his own status 
as a police sergeant, had to coax her into bucking for each 
promotion. In 1980, when as a detective she was prematurely 
transferred out of the burglary division because she was a 
| woman, Watson retaliated by taking the civil-service exam 
for lieutenant. She says, “I had extreme determination that I 
would be promoted out of that situation.” 

That elevation—making her one of the top two women in 
the department—hastened her transformation from police- 
woman to bureaucrat. To help compensate for her lack of 
street sawy, Watson volunteered to supervise the night shift 
| at one of the toughest substations. “When it was announced 
at roll call that I would be the lieutenant, there was a lot of 
booing and hissing,” she recounts. “It was very rocky at first. 
But it didn’t take long for a couple of sergeants to notice I 
was working very hard even if they didn’t like me.” By the 
mid-1980s, Watson had become a protégé of Lee Brown, the 
city’s first black police chief, imported from Atlanta to shake 
up a scandal-scarred, good-ole-boy department. As one of 
Brown's “kamikaze kids,” Watson radiated an I'm-brighter- 
than-you-are aggressiveness with comments like “that’s a 
spurious argument.” But as assistant chief Tom Koby, a re- 
formist ally, puts it, “Betsy’s a highflyer, a racehorse. Every- 
one who's done battle with her, she’s kicked their butt,” 

When Brown left Houston early this year to become po- 
lice commissioner in New York City, Watson was one of a 
handful of internal candidates to succeed him. As deputy 
chief, she had directed the Westside Command Station, the 
site of Brown's initial experiment in Neighborhood Oriented 
Policing. (NOP, sometimes sneeringly called Nobody on Pa- 
trol, is a set of procedures designed to reward police officers 
for taking more initiative instead of merely responding to 
radio calls.) Even though Brown now confides that he had 
been grooming Watson as a potential police chief for Hous- 
ton or elsewhere, she was hesitant to go after the job. 

From her perspective, the $93,000-a-year post seemed 
more albatross than opportunity. “The feeling was, whoever 
took the job was doomed to failure,” Watson recalls, “Police 
morale was as low as any of us had ever seen it, and commu- 
nity tensions were higher than any of us could remember.” 
With two young children at home (Susan, 9, and Mark, 5), 
Watson was painfully aware of what the promotion would 
mean to her family. “The trade-offs were obvious,” says her 
husband, who is nicknamed “Chase” within the family. Wat- 
son is a religious Catholic, and her brother John Herrmann, 
a chemical engineer with NASA, recalls that “she spent a lot 
of time at Mass praying over doing the right thing.” Watson 
even managed to convince herself that she had withdrawn 
her candidacy by telling the mayor, “It’s an awesome respon- 
sibility and a tremendous personal sacrifice, and I’m just not 
that noble.” But the message was lost on Whitmire, who 
needed to name someone from within the department. Still, 
when an adviser first suggested Watson, the mayor asked, 
“You mean they'd accept a woman?” 

The answer—surprising to those with fixed images of 
| Texas macho culture—was unequivocally yes. “I don’t think 
the fact that the chief’s a woman plays any negative role with 
the rank and file,” says Mark Clark, president of the city’s 
largest police union. “She worked her way to the top. She 
never had anything given to her.” The same refrain is heard 
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during a gripe session with beat cops at a police station in a 
rough neighborhood. To them, Brown was anathema, an 
outsider, but Watson is almost family. About the harshest 
assessment of Watson came from a sergeant: “When she 
Was a patrolman, she couldn't ride the streets. So you can’t 
blame her for not having that experience. But you can 
blame her for not listening to those who do.” 

When Watson was named police chief, she had scant 
expectation that she would rapidly become a case study in 
modern maternity. “The pregnancy was a surprise for us,” 
says Chase. “We worried that it would be an embarrass- 
ment. That people might say, ‘Wouldn't you just know a 
woman chief would do this to us?’ ” Any criticism was de- 
flected by Watson’s refusal to regard her pregnancy as an 
impediment, other than planning to take a six-week mater- 
nity leave after the baby arrives. Watson’s older sister, Ka- 
ren Philippi, who is a manager with the Houston water de- 
partment, likens her to “women who used to have their 
babies in the field and go on picking cotton.” True, but her 
condition did force Watson to reluctantly turn down a trip 
to California to appear on To Tell the Truth. The punch 
line, of course, would have been, “Will the real Houston 
police chief please stand up?” 

Naturally reserved and intensely 
private, Watson seems bemused by the 
visibility that has grown in tandem with 
her condition. “I think Betsy’s having a 
wonderful time with it,” says Sarah 
McGaughran, her closest friend since 
high school. Other friends find it ironic 
that Watson has modeled maternity 
clothes in the Houston Post. “What 
amazes me is the notion of Betsy Wat- 
son as a fashion statement,” laughs 
Koby. “She’s always had the reputation 
for being the worst-dressed and worst- 
coiffured person in the department.” 
Hollywood could fix that. Lee Brown 
predicts that “they will make a movie of 
her life someday.” 

It is hard to imagine a screenwriter doing justice to Wat- 
son's real-life complexity. Her feminism, such as it is, does 
not fit cinematic clichés. Watson originally applied to the 
police department because working in its juvenile division 
scemed a more apt use of her psychology degree from Texas 
Tech than taking stenographic dictation at the city tax de- 
partment. But when McGaughran heard about this career 
move, she asked, “Are you sure? Have you considered the 
cut of their uniforms?” McGaughran stresses that “Betsy 
and I are pretty traditional homebodies, This thing with the 
police department was just a progression. It wasn’t Gloria 
Steinem. She wasn’t doing it to prove a point.” Watson de- 
scribes her anger when she was told in the early 1980s that 
she could not be a supervisor in an investigative division be- 
cause it was “too tough a job for a woman.” But she rejected 
the idea of filing a job-bias complaint. “My sense was that if I 
were to throw a tantrum,” she explains, “it probably 
wouldn't be an effective strategy. Catching flies with honey 
was a better approach.” 

Her marriage also defies easy stereotypes. Betsy and 
Chase met in late 1973 when they were both assigned to the 
Houston jail, and they began dating the following spring. 
Since such fraternization was frowned upon, they used a po- 
lice scuba-diving club as a cover. “We like to have the illu- 











sion that we keep our private and professional lives sepa- 
rate,” Chase says. “But the day we got married, Betsy got 
promoted to detective.” There were so many police officers 
at the 1976 wedding reception, Chase recalls, “that we had a 
sign to hang your guns at the door, just like the old West.” 

At 6 ft. 5 in., with blond hair, Chase does not seem the 
type to win a Legion of Merit from Ms. magazine. “On 
weekends he’s wearing his cowboy hat and driving his pick- 
up,” says Betsy's brother John, who is their next-door neigh- 
bor in Clear Lake, just south of Houston's city limits. “You'd 
equate that kind of Texan with a male chauvinist.” Wrong. 
Watson describes her husband as “extremely self-confident 
and self-assured. And my success does not jeopardize his 
own masculinity or feelings of worth.” But that power bal- 
ance shifts the moment they walk through the front door. 
“At home, Chase is the center of the family,” John explains. 
“Betsy makes sure that Chase’s needs are satisfied.” 

Watson's entire social life revolves around her three 
sisters, two brothers and their families, They all—aside 
from a younger brother—live in Clear Lake, as did Wat- 
son’s mother until she moved to a nursing home this year. 
“When we get together, we talk about children, sales at the 
local stores and picking out floor tiles,” 
says Ginger Quinn, a younger sister 
who is a captain with—yes—the Harris 
County sheriff's department. The en- 
tire family moved to Houston from 
Philadelphia in 1963 when Betsy’s fa- 
ther John Herrmann became a project 
manager for NASA, working on the lu- 
nar module. He died in 1976, but his in- 
fluence lives on in his second-oldest 
child. “Growing up, Karen and Ginger 
were very outgoing, but I was shy,” 
Watson says. “Our father kept reassur- 
ing all of us that we could do anything 
we wanted to do, We were as smart as 
anyone we would meet in our lifetime.” 

After nine months in office, Watson 
has had partial victories (a long-over- 
due 6% pay raise for the department) and bitter setbacks 
(the city council rejected a group of her nominees for assis- 
tant chiefs—two white males and a Hispanic woman). Al- 
fred Calloway, a black councilman who opposed Watson's 
choices, stresses that little of the opposition was directed at 
her personally. “There’s still an old Southern gentleman 
sort of thing here,” he says. “They might be giving her 
more trouble if she weren’t pregnant.” 

Watson is not using her condition as an excuse to back 
away from controversy. At a recent council meeting, the 
police chief stood by her rank and file and politely dis- 
sented from portions of the mayor’s proposals to the state 
legislature. The issue was an arcane question of police ar- 
bitration procedures, but the symbolism was apparent. 
“You have no idea how rare it is for a department direc- 
tor to disagree with the mayor,” says councilman Vince 
Ryan. “I don’t think Whitmire was real pleased. But the 
only way she could fire the chief is because of a terrible 
gaffe.” Still, Watson is aware of the risks: “I remember 
saying before I took the job that I needed three years to 
retirement, and the average chief lasts two and a half.” 
She laughs and says, “I guess I'll need six months some- 
where.” Maybe not, for this police chief's career seems 
pregnant with possibilities. Pa 
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Art 


America’s 
‘Saintly Sage 


A look at Albert Pinkham 
Ryder’s myth—and its limits 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


} n the end, it is artists who make orc 
ists famous. A Striking case in point, 
America, was Albert Pinkham Ryder. This 
somewhat reclusive visionary was born in 
1847; grew up in the whaling town of New 
Bedford, Mass.; studied in New York C ity; 
spent most of his working life there and 
died in 1917. As far as is known, he painted 
fewer than 200 works. Yet a succession of 
American artists has looked up to him as a 
sage, a holy man: the native prophet who 
linked tradition to modernism, 

The young independents who orga- 
nized the epoch: il Armory Show in 1913 
Arthur B. Davies, George Bellows, Walt 
Kuhn and others—made sure that Ryder 
was the only American to share its central 
galleries with the new European masters: 
Matisse, Gauguin, Cézanne, Van Gogh. 
“There’ s only Ryder in American paint- 
ing,” remarked Kuhn. “No artist ever used 
more of the vital energies of the imagina- 
tion than Ryder,” wrote Marsden Hartley 
in 1936, “and no one was ever truer to his 
experience ... One finds his elements so 
perfectly true that even the moon herself 
must recognize them if she had time to 
look.” For Jackson Pollock, in 1944, “the 
only American master who interests me is 
Ryder.” From Andrew Wyeth and Morris 
Graves in the 1940s to Bill Jensen today, 
Ryder influenced or at least had some talis- 
manic value for a striking number of Amer- 
icans who had nothing else in common. 

The difference between fiction and 
myth is that people do not feel impelled to 
act on fictions, whereas myths are a guide to 
life. In this sense, one could say that Ryder, 
in the process of becoming the very proto- 
type of the saintly visionary, patron of out- 
siders, pure of spirit and attuned to the 
great rhythms of nature, became 
America’s first mythic artists’ artist. 

Yet to visit the Ryder retrospec- 
live, the first in a generation, which 
has been assembled with meticulous 
scholarship by Elizabeth Broun at the 
Brooklyn Museum (through Jan. 8), 
is to become sharply aware of the lim- 
its of the Ryder myth. He is like Poe 
sO overwrought, yet so influential 
One sees, not for the first or only time, 
| the paradox of American art in its lar- 
val days: how could be 
deeply affected, and the enthusiasm 
Of its artists unstintingly engaged, by 





its course 











MOONLIGHT 


works whose actual aesthetic merits often 
seem slight. 

The show contains perhaps a dozen 
paintings before which one can feel the en- 
thusiasm Ryder’s name has always generat- 
ed. Most of these are his famous “ma 
rines”’—dark, concentrated images of 
boats, the fishing smacks of his New Eng- 
land youth, pitted against wind and wave un- 
der the centered, tide-dragging eye of the 
moon. But then there is the rest of his work, 
and especially the earlier religious and alle- 
gorical material, much of which is bathetic 
und some quite ludicrous in its earnest grop 
ings toward elevated pictorial speech 

In part, these limits were due to the 
poverty of Ryder’s training as a draftsman 
of the human figure. Ryder could make 
dramatic, even conjunctions of 
shape. His color, judging from what is left 
of it, was rich. But he drew feebly. New 
York in the early 1870s could not give an 
art student much more than a remote echo 
of beaux arts disciplines in that depart- 
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Though his drawing was 
feeble, Ryder could make 
dramatic, even magical 
conjunctions of shape, and 
his color was rich. But his 
unorthodox techniques 
produced such nightmares 
of g00, varnish, cracking and 
dirt that only his strongest 
paintings remain legible. 


ment. The convention is to treat this as Ry- 
der’s good luck: it enabled his native, vi- 
sionary qualities to prosper, unsullied by 
academic convention. 

But the truth is that his figures and ani- 
mals never benefited from their awkward- 
ness. His horses are spindly, half-seen nags, 
and the dryads, babies and damsels in his 
decorative paintings are boneless stereo- 
types. Ryder’s attempts at decoration— 
mirror frames, screens and so forth—look 
naive and gaumless compared with the 
more polished work of Tiffany or John La 
Farge. Ryder was not sophisticated enough 
to rival them, while as a Realist he was 
stumped by a lack of curiosity about the ac- 
tual, resistant world. You know at once that 
Ryder spent no time looking at a body and 
analyzing its structure. Instead he general- 
ized, in conformity to whi it the sentiments 
of the day called “poesy.” Therefore he was 
at the furthest possible remove from those 
great American empiricists of his time, 
Thomas Eakins and Winslow Homer. 

Does his inadequacy with the fig- 


ure matter? Yes, but not fatally. 
Turner himself—whose Slave Ship, 
often seen in New York in the 1870s, 


is probably the main source for Ry- 
der’s perennially astonishing vision 
of Jonah in the churning waters, 
about to be swallowed by the whale— 
also drew figures like slugs. Still, 
when you look at the figures in Ry- 
der’s The Story of the whose 
“awkward posture and flattened 
quality” the catalog rather optimisti- 
cally likens to Duccio and Cimabue, 
you know that any such comparison 
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is impertinent. The Ryder is pious kitsch. 

Landscape Ryder could handle— 
though not for reasons Turner would have 
approved. It made fewer demands on par- 
ticularity. “There was no detail to vex the 
| eye,” Ryder wrote of one view of a lone 
tree in a field near Yarmouth, Mass. And 
so “I squeezed out big chunks of pure, 
moist color and taking my palette knife, I 
laid on blue, green, white and brown in 
great sweeping strokes . . . I saw that it was 
good and clean and strong. I saw nature 
springing into life upon my dead canvas, It 
was better than nature ... I raced around 
the fields like a colt let loose, and literally 
bellowed for joy.” 

Thus Ryder the proto-Expressionist 
was born. He sounds like De Kooning, but 
actually he looked more like his idol, Co- 
rot, only denser and more fixed: tiny im- 
ploded scenes, whose glow and atmospher- 
| ic subtlety were much admired in their 
time but can hardly even be assessed now. 
For in pursuit of jewel-like effects and 
| deep layering of color, Ryder painted 
“lean over fat,” so that slower-drying strata 
of paint underneath pulled the quicker- 
drying surface apart. He would slosh 
abominable messes of varnish on the sur- 
face, and pile up the pigment by incessant 
retouching until the images became quak- 
ing pitch lakes. 


nd then there was the dirt. In the late 

19th century, when curators were pre- 
sumably less anal than they are today, dirt 
was considered a positive adjunct of muse- 
um art; it lent mellowness and venerability. 
Ryder’s studio was filthy, a pack rat’s cave. 
“It is appalling, this craze for clean-looking 
pictures,” he once complained. “Nature 
isn’t clean.” To distinguish between the 
dirt, the dust, the brown varnish, the pig- 
mented glazes and the goo underneath and 
then to stabilize the surface to preserve 
some notion of Ryder’s intentions have al- 
ways been a conservator’s nightmare—and 
a losing battle as well. One may be quite 
| sure that whenever it takes place, the next 
Ryder retrospective will be even less visible 
than this one. 

Only the paintings with the strongest 
tonal structure have remained altogether 
legible, and most of these are the marines. 
Images like Moonlight (which he actually 
painted on board ship, returning from a 
trip to Europe) go far beyond the self-con- 
scious poeticism that infests so much of 
Ryder’s work. They are diminutive in size 
but large in scale. Thick darkness and eerie 
light turn in the sky; the sea heaves, scat- 
tered with moon flakes and endowed with 
a Courbet-like solidity. “My soul, like to a 
ship in a black storm,/ Is driven, I know not 
whither” —Vittoria’s dying words in John 
Webster’s Jacobean tragedy The White 
Devil seem to fit this recurrent dream of 
Ryder’s coastal childhood, the boat scud- 
ding in the maw of the waves or becalmed, 
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MR. AND MRS. BRIDGE 


Directed by James Ivory; Screenplay by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


& tolid houses and spacious yards. The 
whir of hand-powered lawn mowers in 
the summer, the scrape of snow shovels in 
the winter. Romberg on the radio, dinner 
at the country club once a week, a trip to 
Paris once a lifetime. Dad wears vests, 
Mom wears funny hats, the maid nips at 
the cooking sherry (must speak to her 
about that). If their son makes eagle scout 





Woodward and Newman: crabgrass and the country club 








flirts momentarily with divorce, psycho- 
analysis and the ideas of Thorstein Veblen. 
But whether the Bridges are confronting a 
tornado that Walter refuses to let interrupt 
dinner, their children’s romantic and sexu- 
al hubbubs, a friend’s suicide or simply the 
long silences of their own relationship, 
there is never any question about who is in 
charge around here. 

In the 1950s and ’60s, when Evan S. 
Connell wrote the two quiet, delicately 
crafted novels that are expertly 
and faithfully conflated in Mr. 
and Mrs. Bridge, we had not yet 
learned to call marriages of this 
kind “traditional,” putting a 
slight, sneering spin on the word. 
Just as this movie refuses to im- 
pose a thrusting dramatic struc- 
ture on a story that is all incident, 
it also refuses to adopt anachro- 
nistic sociological attitudes to- 
ward its people. It retains novel- 
ist Connell’s tone—one of ironic 
compassion—and sustains as 
well the perfect pitch of his voice, 
never going flat or sharp. That is | 
to say it neither falls into easy 
sentiment nor strains for cheap 
satire. Instead it grants the 
Bridges the dignity that they— 
and most people of their time, 
place and (upper middle) class— 
worked so hard to achieve and 
that is usually denied them in se- 
rious film and literature. In the 
process, it also grants its two stars 
the freedom to explore the cou- 
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Perfect ironic pitch, never going flat or sharp. 


and one of his sisters pledges Kappa, does 
it really matter that the other daughter de- 
camps for Greenwich Village and a scatter- 
shot involvement with “the arts” that her 
parents will never understand? 

Probably not. For what is really im- 
portant to Walter and India Bridge (Paul 
Newman and Joanne Woodward), citi- 
zens of Kansas City a half-century ago, is 
that the order of their rounds—diurnal 
and annual—is preserved. Drama in their 
lives is like crabgrass on their lawn: some- 
thing to be rooted out the minute it ap- 
pears and not dwelled upon thereafter. 

Walter can usually wither the untoward 
with a cold stare through his steel-rimmed 
spectacles, though sometimes it is neces- 
sary to bark a few brusque commands in 
order to send it scurrying. India, on the 
other hand, has a more coquettish rela- 





ple’s humanity. 

They exercise it with deli- 
cious subtlety. Walter's children and 
friends would be startled if they could hear 
him bellowing Stouthearted Men in the pri- 
vacy of his car. Or see him make a sudden 
lurching grab for his wife in the privacy of 
their bedroom one hot summer’s day. 
These urges do not surprise him. He is en- 
tirely aware of his secret life, and really 
quite pleased with it. But that’s his business 
and no one else’s. 

India is less open to herself, but 
Woodward invests her with sudden 
flashes of inarticulate understanding, a 
subtext of suppressed intelligence, that 
makes her submissiveness all the more 
poignant. Blythe Danner and Austin Pen- 
dleton in supporting roles are touching in 
much the same way. But then, this memo- 
ry piece, shy in manner but tough in spirit, 


has brought out the best in everyone con- 
nected with it. Ll 


like a floating coffin, on the expectant 
water, a 





tionship with it: she takes painting classes, | 
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~ HOLIDAY GIFT 
THAT’S NOT 

THE USUAL TIES, 

OR SWEATERS... 


MARRIOTT GIFT CERTIFICATES. 


Give the holiday gift that’s as thoughtful as it is unique- 
a Marriott Gift Certificate. Choose from two kinds... 

A Marriott Two For Breakfast Weekend”. For as 
little as $79, you can present your friends and relatives 
with a gift certificate good for one night of fun and 
relaxation at Marriott hotels, resorts, and suites across 
the United States. Breakfast for two is included. 

And they'll enjoy the exceptional service Marriott is 


_ noted for. 


Marriott Gift Certificates in dollar amounts 


of $25, $50, or $100. They can be used at any Marriott 


for any reason—a romantic dinner, a night's stay, gift 


purchases, and more. 


Marriott Gift Certificates make holiday shopping 


_ easier than ever. Order now, and we'll send your gift 


certificates in time for the “i 
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To order your gift certificates, mail the coupon, 
visit your local Marriott, or call toll free: 


1-800-USA-WKND 


7 days a week, 9 am—2 am EST. 


Pvtait lo: Marriott Gift Certificates, 310 Bear Cat Drive, Salt Lake City, m 

| Utah 84115-2544, 

| Please send me (indicate quantity) the following Marriott Gift Certificates): 
CO Two For Breakfast Weekend”: 

= $79 (accepted at over 130 Marriott locations) 

| —— @ $99 (accepted at over 165 Marriott locations) 

Gift Certificates: __@ $25 ___ @ $50 @ $100 
A $2.50 handling fee per certificate will be added. Allow 2 weeks for delivery 

| “Teste sprog 

| The cost is $15 per order (no per-certificate fee). 

OVISA OC) MasterCard 




















| C) American Express _] Diners Club 
| Acct. #: an ele 
| Signature 

Your name. 
Spee ipaeaw prone) 
Pp State Zip. 
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i Daytime phone(_) a) 
| Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 5, 1990 . 
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The P-51 Story Narrated by Ronald Reagan 

their most thrilling adventures. VHS only. 
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End Computer 
Anxiety Forever! 


Now you can learn computer skills at your 
own pace...stop when you want...repeat 
what you didn't grasp the first time...and 
much more. Each series comes with begin 
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Books -— 





The Man with the Golden Ear 








George V. Higgins thrives on the precept that talk is plot 


By JOHN SKOW 


ne fine day in 1972, an assistant U.S. 

Attorney for the District of Massa- 
chusetts drove to the city dump in Rock- 
land, Mass., took 14 bulky typescripts out 
of his car and heaved them as far as he 
could into the trash. “I waited till the bull- 
dozer came by and buried them,” said 
George V. Higgins recently, recalling the 
scene with satisfaction. “And then | left.” 








Books, as distinct from best sellers, just 
aren't thovfght important, he says. He 
notes with disgust that even in the most lit- 
erate city in North America (that’s Bos- 
ton), the leading paper (the Globe, though 
he deplores its preachiness) barely bothers 
to scrape together a Sunday book-review 
section. And justifies this lapse (says Hig- 
gins, a onetime Globe columnist) because 
it doesn’t get enough book ads. “Does the 
Globe's sports section get enough ads for 





Higgins at Boston's Fenway Park: pigeonholed, wrongly but irretrievably, as a crime novelist 








Letting the reader overhear men sizing up other men, judging them, often not gently. 


So far, Higgins’ first 14 novels have not 
risen from Rockland’s slime to shame their 
creator. Most of them, he says, had shamed 
him already, by collecting thumbprints and 
rejection letters from virtually all the repu- 
table publishing houses in New York City 
and Boston. What gave him the courage to 
deep-six such a large shelf of certifiably lame 
literature, however, was an acceptance. The 
Friends of Eddie Coyle, a gritty, amiably cyn- 
ical tale about barroom lowlifes and court- 
house small-timers in Massachusetts, had 
been bought by Knopf. Higgins prepared, at 
last, for overnight success. What followed 
Showed why novel writing is a chancy trade. 
Reviewers loved the novel. But Eddie Coyle 
never moved higher than fifth on the New 
York Times best-seller list, and in 12 months 
Sold fewer than 25,000 copies. Failure? No, 
Success; most first novels aren’t reviewed al 
all, and most well-reviewed novels don’t sell 
25,000 hard-cover copies. 

Higgins, 51, grouched cheerfully about 
Such matters over an easeful lunch in what 
must no longer be called the men’s bar at 
Locke-Ober, hard by the Boston Common. 





baseball gloves and hockey sticks? No. 
That’s where you see ads for snow tires. 
Don't book readers use snow tires?” 
Higgins did well enough in the good- 
writing dodge, however—a fair-sized fol- 
lowing watches the bookstores and grabs 
whatever he writes on the first bounce—to 
be able to quit his assistant U.S. Attorney 
post in 1973, and eventually to leave off the 
practice of law altogether. That year he pub- 
lished a superb second novel (16th, count- 
ing those in the Rockland dump) called The 
Digger's Game. If somebody isn’t teaching 
this small marvel in writing classes, then 
U.S. education is in worse shape than we 
have been told. Probably not, though; there 
is an indictable villainy or two in the plot, 
and Higgins is pigeonholed, wrongly but ir- 


retrievably, as a crime novelist, 

rd iggins has since written a dozen more 
novels or so, and reviewers have con- 

tinued to praise him, especially for his dia- 

logue—though with diminishing patience, 

as if having an uncanny ear and using it 

were a bit too easy. This drives the author a 
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little crazy when he thinks about it, and he 
thumps down a precept that could be 
carved in stone: “Dialogue is character is 
plot.” In a shrewd book published last 
June, On Writing, he approvingly notes that 
John O'Hara, a novelist he admires above 
almost all others, would tell a whole chap- 
ter with dialogue—a husband and wife, 
for instance, punching with their words, 
counterpunching, drawing blood. Similar- 
ly, novelist Higgins will let a conversation 
run on till Tuesday after next. 

Conversations do that in Victories (Hen- | 
ry Holt; 298 pages; $19.95), Higgins’ mali- 
ciously funny new novel, set not in his usual 
Massachusetts courthouse corridors but in 
hardscrabble Vermont farm country. A slip- 
pery statehouse politician named Ed Cobb 
tries to persuade Henry Briggs, a retired 
major-league relief pitcher, to run for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket. Briggs, a 
born-and-bred Vermonter and no fool, 
knows this is like taking a high dive into a 
damp dishrag. But they talk. And talk. And 
Briggs and his wife Lillian argue. And ar- 
gue. She’s an earache. When he was in base- 
ball he played around, and now she’s getting 
back at him, Talk is plot is literature. 

How about that talk, though? Higgins, 
who spent three weeks a summer in Ver- 
mont as a boy, hating every minute, flags a 
Vermont accent like this: “You're working 
for another man, you're liable, put things 
off, Not go through the barn today, make 
sure everything’s all right.” Which is the 
same way he signals a Massachusetts 
tough-guy accent, with that glottal comma 
in place of the missing “to.” Is this realis- 
tic? Of course not. Does it work? Sure, be- 
cause it’s only a signal, to tell the reader's 
ear to supply an accent. 

What appeals so strongly about Higgins’ 
fiction may be that he lets the reader over- | 
hear men sizing up other men, judging 
them, often not gently. (Mostly men, yes; 
his women characters tend to be not much 
more than complications in the lives of their 
menfolk.) In The Progress of the Seasons, a 
1989 book nominally about Boston's ac- 
cursed Red Sox baseball team but mostly 
about the author’s family, Higgins offers a 
shimmering truth: Irish Catholic males 
can’t talk to one another about important 
personal matters. (Scandinavian Protestant 
males can’t either, for the record.) So he, 
his father and his grandfather talked about 
baseball with deep seriousness, as if it mat- 
tered, thus showing their love. 

Higgins’ characters jaw endlessly about 
politics, the law and sports, showing but 
never speaking of love, depression, dis- 
dain, fear. He says he'll never run out of 
stories, though he keeps his bar-associa- | 
tion membership current, just in case. He 
loves what he does, and has never collided 
with writer's block. Advice to young novel- 
ists? Nothing simpler: “You're a brick- 
layer, you lay bricks.” . 
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WITH THE NEAREST REPAIR CENTER 


17 MONTHS AWAY, ITS NO WONDER THE 
USS GEORGE WASHINGTON CARRIES 
MURATA FAX MACHINES. 








She's the largest, most-advanced 





aircrait carrier in the world, able to 
sail for over a year ata time without 
returning home. Aboard are over 
3,000 people, more than a hundred 
fighter planes and six Murata fax 
machines. They're used for every- 
thing from receiving intelligence 
reports to sending letters home 
If you're looking for a dependable 
fax machine for your home or office, 
remember there's only one good 


enough to serve here. Murata 





For The Most Important Business 
In The World. Yours 























Books 





Death Comes 
With Dessert 


SYMPOSIUM 
by Muriel Spark 
Houghton Mifflin; 192 pages; $18.95 








By MARGARET CARLSON 


f Muriel Spark were a car, she would be 

getting about 50 miles to the gallon. The 
author of one of the most elegant short 
| novels of the century, The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie, wastes not a word in this, 
| her 19th, novel. With brief snatches of 
conversation, 10 characters at a London 
dinner party are introduced with such clar- 
ity that the reader knows who would be a 





too much. 
This dinner, with its plump pheasant, 


Novelist Spark: 50 miles to the gallon 








Serious questions, lightly lethal humor. 


understated Bordeaux and unobtrusive 
help from the Top-One School of Butlers, 
has been planned to the last detail by the 
city’s most charming couple, American 
painter Hurley Reed and his companion, 
Chris Donovan. One guest, a genealogist 
who resists the temptation to find distin- 
| guished ancestors for rich people, is so 
obliging at parties that he can be put 
“next to a tree and he will talk to it.” An- 
other, a television-documentary producer, 
temporarily quiets the victim of a recent 
crime with her theory that all human be- 
ings exist psychologically in a certain era; 
she claims an 18th century sensibility. The 
robbers left behind a guitar and a painting 
by the contemporary artist Francis Bacon, 
she explains, because they were “history- 
blocked” somewhere before the 20th cen- 
tury. The host, a Roman Catholic, makes 
a persuasive case against marriage and, in 
the event marriage has already taken 





| bore to sit next to and who will drink | 
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place, for automatic annulment: love cre- | 


ates such a state of mental imbalance, he 
argues, that the vows are “like confessions 
obtained under torture.” 

But the civilized life is all veneer, as 
thin as chintz wallpaper and easier to 
strip. Consider Margaret Murchie, who is 
the guest of honor along with her new 
husband, William Damien, heir to an 
Australian fortune. Margaret has been 


was the last person to see alive her grand- 
mother, her schoolteacher and a nun at 
the convent where she went to atone for 
the death of the first two. Now she would 
be happy to dispatch her wealthy mother- 
in-law, Hilda Damien, who is expected for 
dessert. 

A fork clatters to the floor when Ernst 
Untzinger clumsily tries to touch the hand 
of the overly handsome waiter Luke, a 


| graduate student who may be having af- 


fairs with both Ernst and Ernst’s wife. 
Luke hires himself out for parties so that 
he can supply guest lists to a ring of thieves 


| who prefer to pull off their heists when no 


one is home, Hilda Damien, the self-made 
millionaire whose healthy glow gives her 
the look of “a mild sunset,” is unavoidably 
detained and never shows up for dessert. 
About the time the créme brulée is served, 
Hilda is being smothered to death by bur- 
glars who thought she would be dining out. 

Dread of aging and death, whether by 
illness or murder, hovers over many of 
Spark’s characters, but that does not make 
the author glum. Unlike Margaret, who is 
criticized by her husband for liking “art to 
have an exalted message whereas if there 
was anything he hated in art, as in life, it 
was a sermon,” Spark seems to believe that 
the only sensible way to consider serious 


| questions—religion and guilt, insanity and 


illumination, free will and destiny—is with 
lightly lethal humor. 

Margaret, given to icky sweetness, vac- 
uous sentiments and pre-Raphaelite poses 


in velvet dresses with flapping sleeves, | 


would be comic if she had not apparently 
turned murderous along the way. The 
reader is left to ponder when she lost her 
innocence. Was it when she schemed to 
meet her rich husband in the produce sec- 
tion of Marks & Spencer’s (“Those grape- 
fruits look a little bruised,” she warned her 
prey)? Or when she asked her demented 
uncle if he could see his way clear to drown 
her new mother-in-law in a pond? 

There is no proof that proximity to the 
earlier deaths was anything but bad timing 
on her part, but the burden of association 
may have turned her into a person capable 
of violence. The robbers, of course, make 
any evil design on her part unnecessary, 
and we are left to wonder about her moral 
culpability. Does she feel guilty as only the 
innocent can? It’s a slippery slope out 
there, and there’s no one better to chroni- 
cle the slide than Muriel Spark. . 


| linked to three mysterious deaths. She 














The Long Way 


Round to Home 


With La Bamba behind them, 
Los Lobos recover their roots 








By JAY COCKS 
hey looked around and suddenly 
didn’t know where they were. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence on 





| arock tour, but Los Lobos is a band that has 


always stuck pretty close to home. Their mu- 
sic is a unique blend of roots rock, Latino | 
spirit and introspective lyricism. Their new 
album —their best so far—is a kind of hom- 


| age to the homey spirit of regeneration. It’s 


called The Neighborhood, and just recently 
the band found itself quite a distance from it. 

“We're in Spain!” drummer Louis Pérez 
Jr. realized after a moment. “Wow!” Well, 
maybe they weren't quite so far away after 
all. Spiritually, Los Lobos has always dwelt 
midway between Los Angeles and Garcia 
Lorca, playing hard, dreaming darkly, find- 
ing a somber poetry on the sunny streets of 
the Mexican-American area the band called 
home. That's The Neighborhood. 

This is a place populated by castoffs 
from the American Dream who still man- 
age, against stiff odds, to hold on to some | 
small scrap of spirit and some little bit of 
hope. Los Lobos can find a flinty spiritual- | 
ity in some unlikely places, including the 
gaze of a damaged child in Little John of 
God: “You can say with your eyes/ What 
others only say inside.” Los Lobos has 
weathered its own internal trial, a loss of 
direction that followed the group’s great- 
est popular success, and it is by going back 
to The Neighborhood that the band has fi- | 
nally pulled itself back together. 

Los Lobos has been together for 17 
years, gigging at first, in the words of lead 
singer and co-writer David Hidalgo, “for a 
case of beer.” Mexican American by birth, 
the band’s original members took their ini- 
tial inspiration from the guitar-monster 
music of Jimi Hendrix and Cream, the up- 
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This message 
is for companies 
facing the health cost 
squeeze 


If you are like most employers, you are suffering the 
health cost squeeze. On one hand you want to keep 
qualified employees and give them the benefits they de- 
serve, but at the same time, you find your company’s fi- 
nancial statement being squeezed by increasing sala- 
ries, and worst of all, a disproportionate increase in the 
cost of group health coverage. 


But that's not the total story. 


An employee becomes ill or injured, and you suffer even 
more loss due to absenteeism. Every day that employee 
is out on paid sick leave costs your company money. 
That's a direct cost. 


In addition, there's the indirect cost due to slowdown in 

roduction or the need for a replacement who may not 

familiar with the job. When the trained and ex- 
perienced employee is sidelined, there is a loss. 


The tragedy is many of these workers who are sick or in- 
jured could be returned to their jobs sooner. According 
to comparative studies made by several states on 
Workers’ Compensation cases, those employees under 
chiropractic care returned to their jobs 48.7 percent to 
51.3 percent sooner and the costs of chiropractic ser- 
vices and prescribed procedures were over 50 percent 
less than those of medical doctors. 


The message should be clear. Whether or not your state 
has an insurance equality law, you should insist on 
chiropractic inclusion in your insurance coverage — on 
the same terms and with the same benefits as medical 
coverage. 


That will give your employees FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
(which is only fair), and it will give your company a more 
efficient group health program (which is a way to 
reduce the squeeze on your financial statement). 


For more information, write. 


Chiropractic can save 
your company money. 


FOUNDATION FOR CHIROPRACTIC EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
In cooperation with the 


AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 


1701 Clarendon Boulevard ¢ Arlington, Virginia 22209 © 1-703-276-8800 





























town scampery of the Stones, the folk- 
inflected harmonies of Buffalo Springfield. 
Mexican music didn’t count. “We didn’t 
want to hear that when we grew up,” says 
Pérez. “We wanted to hear James Brown.” 

When they finally started fooling around 
with mariachi sounds in the mid-’70s, the 
band members found another ingredient 
for its unique sound, as well as a further 
source of income: with a repertory of Mexi- 
can favorites, they could work the local wed- 
ding circuit. Eventually the coming of punk 
and the revitalizing of the Los Angeles mu- 
sic scene lured them out of the barrio and 
over to the Sunset Strip, where they found 

| the beginnings of an audience that would 
turn them into a critics’ favorite (they were 
1984’s Band of the Year in Rolling Stone) 
and a campus-radio cornerstone. 

At first there was a bit of culture shock 
for both band and audience. The punkers, 
who held rather prescribed, even fashion- 
able ideas about anarchy, were surprised to 
see a band of brooding barrio boys in plaid 
shirts who sang tunes with suspiciously lit- 
erate overtones. The band, which includes 
guitarist-vocalist Cesar Rosas, bass player 
Conrad Lozano and sax man Steven Ber- 
lin, found itself looking out into a Chinese 
restaurant with black walls and a rankly ar- 
omatic carpet. So much for crossover 
dreams. But that grungy club gave them an 

| enthusiastic constituency that remained 
| faithful even as it grew. 


twas the 1987 release of La Bamba, the 

disarming biography of Latino rocker 
Ritchie Valens, that launched them into the 
full glare of the big time. They performed su- 
perb renditions of Valens’ classics for the 
film and had a No. I single with the title cut, 
as well as a sound-track album that spent two 
wecks at No. 1. “That kind of eclipsed every- 
thing else we had done up to that point,” says 
Pérez. But as Hidalgo recalls, “we didn’t 
know if we were going to be an alternative 
novelty thing or just a flavor of the month.” 

They handled the problem by doing 
some musical soul searching, first into the 
past for La Pistola y El Corazén, a 1988 al- 
bum of Mexican folk music that won a 
Grammy, then, for The Neighborhood, into 
the world outside their door. Or, more ac- 
curately, outside their doughnut shop, a 
Winchell’s just south of Los Angeles in 
Whittier, where Pérez and Hidalgo meet to 
talk business, do interviews and check out 
the street action. Their old neighborhood 
in East Los Angeles is impassable. “We 
had a strong sense of community,” says Pé- 
rez. “But with all the drugs and gangs, the 
neighborhood is turning into a battlefield.” 
The Neighborhood, playing off images of 
despair against cameos of humble valor, is 
part front-line report and part benediction. 
“We're really starting over,” Hidalgo says, 
and it sounds like they have found their 
way. In The Neighborhood, they've come up 
with a fresh direction and, with it, their fin- 
est hour, — With reporting by 
Patrick E. Cole/Whittier 


Medicine 


The Sins of the Fathers 











Both parents may be vulnerable to toxins that cause birth defects 





By ANDREW PURVIS 


ver since thousands of severely de- 
formed babies were born in the early 
1960s to mothers who had taken the drug 
thalidomide, doctors have been alert to the 
risks that certain chemicals can pose to de- 
veloping fetuses, Precautions, however, 


The damage can come from Dad 


have been based on one central assump- 
tion: that exposure to dangerous sub- 
stances is most likely to occur inside the 
wombs of mothers-to-be. A series of stud- 
| ies has raised the possibility that the fault 
| can sometimes lie with the father. Poisons 
in a man’s body may silently damage his 
sperm and thus lead to birth defects. 
The new research suggests that men ex- 
| posed to substances such as lead, alcohol 
and some anticancer medications, as well 
as nuclear radiation and dioxin-containing 
herbicides, could be conceiving children 
with serious physical and mental abnor- 
malities. Although the reports do not 
prove that such damage is occurring, the 
increasing number of studies refiects a 
concern about the issue that some experts 
feel is long overdue. Says Dr. Ellen Sil- 
bergeld, a toxicologist at the University 
of Maryland: “There has been a sense 
[among scientists studying birth defects] 
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| that reproduction is something that wom- 
en do, and that men don’t contribute very 
much. That is simply not true.” 

Researchers have long known that cer- 
tain poisons can produce so-called domi- 
nant lethal effects in men. In these cases, 
the sperm is so damaged that it fails either | 
to fertilize the egg or to produce a viable 
embryo. But little was known about whether 
toxins could trigger more insidious defects 
in the sperm—problems subtle enough to 
allow the birth of the child but still harmful 
enough to produce serious malformations. 
Perhaps the most disturbing recent report 
concerns lead, which had been shown to im- 
pair fetal growth when mothers were ex- 
posed while pregnant. At a meeting last 
month of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Silbergeld reported on a study in 
which male rats subjected to even low levels 
of the toxic metal—comparable to amounts 
found in the dust and dirt of many inner-city 
neighborhoods—often sired offspring with 
“substantial” changes in brain development. 

The dangers of nuclear radiation have 
been exhaustively studied, especially among 
survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Yet 
researchers had never confirmed that the 
children of exposed men could be affected. 
Earlier this year, researchers in England re- 
ported that such transmission may in fact be 
possible. Children of male workers at the 
Sellafield nuclear power plant were up to 
cight times as likely to be stricken by leuke- 
mia as children whose fathers did not work 
at the plant. The researchers theorized that 
cumulative low-level doses of radiation dur- 
ing the six months before conception may 
have triggered the damage. 
| Vietnam veterans have long contended 
that the herbicide Agent Orange, which 
contains dioxin, has contributed to birth 
defects in their children, although scien- 
tists have not been able to confirm the link. 
Still, a patchwork of reports continues to 
suggest at least a minor effect. The most 
recent study, published last month in the 
American Journal of Public Health, found 
that the children of men who served in 
Vietnam were 1.7 times as likely as the ba- 
bies of other veterans to suffer from major 
malformations, such as clubfoot or serious 
heart problems. 

The list of substances suspected of 
harming children through their fathers is 
growing steadily. One preliminary report 
concluded that heavy drinking by a man in 
the month before conception could cause 
his child to have low birth weight. Another 
study conducted in rats found that a pow- 
erful anticancer agent called cyclophos- 
phamide—used primarily against ad- 
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Too many homeowners are tolerating a heating system that fails the 
first two tests—dependability and efficiency. Also, they put up with 
furnaces that respond to heating needs with blasts of warm air and 
then long periods in which the air cools off. 

The folks at Bryant have developed a furnace that automati- 
cally adjusts its heat output while operating at maximum efficiency. 
It's the Plus 90i. No cold drafts. Just constant, even, comfortable 
warmth. Furthermore, unlike any other furnace, the Plus 90i oper- 
ates with less electricity, as well as gas. No other furnace is more 
efficient. Or quiet. 

As test pilot Chuck Yeager puts it, “There's never an 
uncomfortable moment with this furnace. That's what I call having 
the right stuff.” Ask your local Bryant dealer about it. He has the 
right stuff, too. 


For the name of your nearest Bryant dealer, call 


1-800-HOT-SALE. 


THE RIGHT STUFF TO LAST. 





GAS. AMERICA’S BEST ENERGY VALUE. 















Celebrate Christmas with 
THE MorMON 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Timer MUSIC announces a 
special holiday album, The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir Christmas 
Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internation- 
ally acclaimed choir join together in 
this inspiring album of more than 50 
holiday favorites. 

Each three-record or two-cassette 
album comes to you for $19.99, Or, 
select two compact discs for $26.99, 


More than 50 Favorite 
Christmas Songs 


Joy to the World ¢ O Come, All Ye 
Faithful ¢ O Little Town of Bethlehem 
© It Came Upon the Midnight Clear ¢ 
Away in a Manger © The First Noel ¢ 
Angels We Have Heard on High ¢ We 
Three Kings © Silent Night ¢ Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing © Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly * Good 
King Wenceslas The Snow Lay on the 
Ground © O Tannenbaum © Bring 
Your Torches © Lullaby ¢ Patapan . 
Carol of the Bells © Carol of the Drum 


PB call toll: free 
1-800-235-0500 
to use your credit card. 


Call 24 hours a dav, 7 
week. (VISA, MasterCard and 
Amencan Express) 


Or Write. 


days a 


Send a check tor $19.99* tor LPs 
or cassettes (per set) plus $4.00 
shipping and handling, or 
$26.99" plus $4.00 shipping and 
handling for cach CD set. Please 
indicate number of sets, and 
choice of records, cassettes or 
CDs. Each item ordered will ©1990 TIME-1 
arrive separately 


(Little Drummer Boy) © Brother 
John’s Noel (Frére Jacques) ¢ Far, Far 
Away On Judea’s Plains ¢ Break 
Forth, O Beauteous Heave nly Light ¢ 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
© Hodie, Christ Is Born © Tell Us, 
Shepherd Maids ¢ Beautiful Savior « 
Once in Royal David’s City © Glory to 
God in the Highest ¢ Lo, How a Rose 
Ever Blooming © For Christ Is Born ¢ 
Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine © Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring © From Handel's 
Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord; 
For Unto Us a Child Is Born; 
Hallelujah Chorus © The Shepherd’s 
Story © O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
© Here We Come a-Caroling ¢ A Boy 
Is Born © The Holly and “the Ivy ° 
Wee Child Is This © A Flemish Carol 

© O Holy Night ¢ Christmas Day © 


White Christmas ¢ The Twelve Days of 


Christmas © Silver Bells © Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas © 
Sleigh Ride © The Christmas Song 
(Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire) 
© We Wish You A Me rry Christmas 


Mormon 

TABERNACLE 

CHOIR 

Branch OA7NV8 

P.O. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 
*Revdents of CA. CO, DC TL 
NY, PA. TX, VA, WV 

please add applicable sabes tan 
JFE BOOKS INC 


$ guarantee of satisfacnor 


MN, MO, 


Time: Lite Mase 


Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 2, 1990 to ensure Christmas delivery. 
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Medicine 





vanced malignancies—could hamper 
nervous-system development in some off- 
spring. Scientists have also begun a major 
examination of the U.S. semiconductor in- 
dustry, where workers come into contact 
with numerous chemicals, The researchers 
will be looking for birth defects in children 
of male, as well as female, employees. 

Just how men might pass health prob- 
lems on to their offspring is unclear. In 
women it is easy to see how substances, 
once they enter the bloodstream, can pene- 
trate the placenta and harm the fetus, but 
in men the mechanism must be more com- 
plicated. Whatever problems are transmit- 
ted have to be passed on through the sperm 
or seminal fluid only at the time of inter- 


| course. Still, researchers believe this could 





happen in several ways. A toxin might di- 
rectly damage the genetic material within 
the sperm (but not so much as to prevent 
fertilization). Or the poison could alter the 
packaging around the DNA and somehow 
hamper the process by which it is unfolded 
and combined with the egg. Finally, chemi- 
cals contained in the semen could pass di- 
rectly into the women and damage the egg 
or part of the reproductive tract. Most ex- 
perts concede, however, that these mecha- 
nisms are speculative. Notes Dr. Jeanne 
Stellman of Columbia University’s School 
of Public Health: “The big question re- 
mains, Do funny-looking sperm produce 
funny-looking babies? We don’t have an 
answer to that.” 


he issue has caught the attention of 

women’s groups. Many have been an- 
gered by what they consider an overem- 
phasis in science and the media on the 
woman’s role in triggering birth defects. 
These critics are particularly concerned 
about the so-called pregnancy police—a 
growing band of fetal-rights groups and 
policymakers who want to regulate wom- 
en, punishing those who are not properly 
caring for unborn babies. 

In a case before the Supreme Court, 
Johnson Controls, a Milwaukee-based com- 
pany, is trying to bar fertile women from the 
assembly line at a car-battery plant because 
of alleged risks that such work may pose to 
unborn children. If the court decides in fa- 
vor of the company, solid evidence that men 
are also endangering their future children 
could lead to major legal challenges as well 
as a thorough re-examination of procedures 
in U.S. factories. 

No one is suggesting that scientists 
abandon their search for potential prob- 
lems in pregnant women. But that ap- 
proach alone is unlikely to clear up all the 
questions surrounding the 250,000 birth 
defects that occur in the U.S. each year. 
The origins of 60% of these defects are still 
unknown. Any research that could dispel 
some of the disturbing mystery behind 
those numbers would be welcomed by 
mothers and fathers alike. ra 
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over the Walt Disney World® Resort, the world’s : i Wey GE Mase 
#1 vacation destination. Just charge Dy none 
We MG pant 
Walt [eisney World. 


four or more consecutive nights at any 
Disney Resort Hotel with the American : 
Express® Card or the Optima™ Card and 


receive one free Five-Day Value-Added 
Passport per person. You'll experience 
the fantasy of the Magic Kingdom” the 
excitement of EPCOT® Center, the glamour 
of Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park 
and the night life of Pleasure Island 
All with unlimited admission for five 


fun-hlled days (see restrictions below) 


So call (407) W-DISNEY, Ext. 72 


CARDNENBER | 


HN 


and ask for Weekend Privileges and 






an American Express® Card Assured 
Reservation.* Now Walt Disney World 
can be more magical than ever 
But only with the American E xpress 
Card, the Official Card of Walt Disney World 


Don't Leave Home Without It” 
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Authors... 


LOOKING 
FOR A 
PUBLISHER? 


Learn how to have 
your book published. 


You are invited to send for a free illus- 
trated guidebook which explains how 
your book can be published, promoted 
and marketed. 
Whether your 
subject is fic- 


To the tion, non-fiction 
Or poetry, sci- 


author entific, scholar- 


in search ly, specialized, 

(even contro- 

ofa versial) this 

publisher handsome 40- 

page brochure 

$ will show you 

how to arrange 

for prompt pub- 
lication, 

Unpublished authors, especially, will 

find this booklet valuable and inform- 

ative. For your free copy, write to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. Dept. B-16 
516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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Solid as Steel, Light as a Cushion 





| Science is giving industry a versatile array of new building blocks 





By THOMAS McCARROLL 


ven from a distance, the grayish two- 

story home with panoramic windows 
and pointed chimney casts a distinctive 
profile against the suburban sky. But only a 
closer inspection reveals what is truly 
unique about this house. Instead of sport- 
ing bricks or aluminum siding, the dwelling 
is covered with superstrong, 
superdurable plastic panels. 
The shingles on its vaulted 
roof are made not of wood 
but of another tough plas- 
tic; so too, in fact, are the 
floors, doorframes, light fix- 
tures, plumbing pipes and 
even the windows, 

This experimental “plas- 
tic” house, built by General 
Electric in Pittsfield, Mass., 
is perhaps the most striking 
use so far of a new class of 
souped-up substances called 
advanced materials. These 
novel building blocks are ba- 
sically futuristic versions of 
present-day metals, glasses, 
plastics and ceramics. But 
unlike conventional coun- 








Advanced materials are just now start- 
ing to show up in commercial products. Ex- 
amples: ceramic scissors that never rust or 
get dull, plastic lumber that is water-resis- 
tant and does not swell or warp like wood, 
and “metal” windows that keep excessive 
light and heat out of a house in summer 
and trap them inside during winter. In the 
U.S. the aerospace industry, including the 
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terparts, the materials are General Electric's futuristic plastic home 





made with extra ingredients 
that greatly enhance their 
performance or give them new features. By 
blending in stiff carbon fibers, for example, 
modern-day alchemists have developed 
plastics that are up to 10 times as strong as 
conventional plastics. And by mixing copper 
with zinc and aluminum, scientists have pro- 
duced a metal with a “memory”: the stuff 
returns to its original shape after being bent 


| or twisted. 


The new materials are usually designed 
on computers, which can analyze exactly 
how the molecules of different substances 
will fit together. As a result, complex com- 
pounds can be made to order for specific 
tasks. They can be engineered to be as sol- 
id as cement yet as light as foam cushion, 
or sturdy like steel but pliable like rubber. 


Because of their superior properties, ad- | 


vanced materials are rapidly replacing or- 
dinary steel, aluminum and plastics in ev- 
erything from cutlery to cars. Scientists 
have high hopes of conserving natural 
commodities such as iron, wood and rub- 
ber. Says Robert Newnham, a professor of 
solid-state science at Pennsylvania State: 
“At one time, we had to settle for whatever 
Mother Nature gave us. Now if we're not 
satisfied we can go out and create our own 
materials.” 
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Designers hope to conserve on iron, wood and rubber. 


military, is the biggest consumer of engi- 
neered materials, accounting for more 
than two-thirds of all use. The substances, 
used in door panels and floors, account for 
about 14% of a typical airplane's weight, in 
contrast to 2% ten years ago. Stealth | 
bombers and fighter jets are wrapped in 
skins of composite nonmetallic materials 
that help make the planes more difficult to 
detect with radar. 

The fastest-growing market is the auto 
industry, which is increasingly replacing 
metal with lightweight plastics in bumpers, 
body panels and other parts. These poly- 
mers typically weigh half as much as steel 
but are just as strong. The plastics conserve 
gas by making a vehicle lighter, and manu- 
facturing them requires 10% to 20% less 
energy than fabricating metal parts. Ad- 
mittedly, there can be problems. General 
Motors found that the polymer body pan- 
els of some of its minivans started to peel 
like old wallpaper. Moisture had seeped 
between the sheets of plastic and caused 
the panels to come unglued. 

But such minor glitches have done 
nothing to dull the enthusiasm for develop- 
ing even more exotic materials. By combin- 
ing particles of chlorophyll with molecules 
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Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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‘Turn your dreams into beautiful 
realities. I'll show you how with 
my new magazine’ 





hether it’s entertaining or cooking, home 

renovation and decorating, gardening : 

and landscaping, raising your children, 

or simply treating yourself, my new magazine es 

















will give you a unique combination of inspira- 
tion and how-to information you won't find 
anywhere else. 

Martha Stewart LIVING is about 
this wonderful life, and how to live it. 
A handbook for the home in the 90's 
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that’s about dreaming, and abourdoing. / 
Glorious visions of style, with pages 
of useful, practical information that 
will show you how to create a style 
of your own. 

Martha Stewart BIVING. 

On sale at newsstands everywhere. 
Pick up your copy today.” 
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Supermom. 
Superwoman. 
Now what? 


What's next for women? With glass ceilings 
above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side — and 
wie =the children in day-care — more and more 
® ~~ working mothers are wondering if they really 
can “have itall.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 





Now a'TIME special issue explores the difficult choices 
facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s. 


‘Too busy to read it? That’s why you should. 


Women: A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: October 29 through November 


Exclusive advertiser: 


SEARS 


TIME 
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Technology 


| of a soft plastic, researchers at M.1.T. have 











made a rubbery gel that shrinks and swells 
in response to an electric charge. The sub- 
stance could conceivably be used to make 
artificial muscles. A superhard ceramic is 
being developed to make engines that do 
not need oil or a radiator, and get 100 miles 
to a gallon of gas. Scientists are also work- 
ing On a “smart” ceramic that can respond 
to stress. Simply put, the material is laced 
with tiny electronic components that react 
to pressure or other stimulation by emit- 
ting some signal—rays of light, for exam- 
ple. Designers envision using this ceramic 
to build a bridge that would change color if 
it were overloaded and thus became struc- 
turally unsound. 

Such potential has made the materials 
business one of the most hotly contested 
high-tech fields. Hundreds of companies, 





“At one time, we had to 
settle for whatever 
Mother Nature gave us. 
Now if we’re not 
satisfied we can go out 
and create our own 
materials.” 





from IBM to Germany’s Daimler-Benz 
to Japan’s Sony, are investing heavily to 
come up with the next breakthroughs. 
Advanced-material sales, which will top 
$2 billion this year, are expected to reach 
$20 billion by the year 2000 as research ef- 
forts of the past decade start paying big 
dividends in the form of new products. 

Until a few years ago, U.S. companies 
were the undisputed leaders of the indus- 
try. But analysts warn that America may 
be losing ground—once again to the Jap- 
anese. Unlike firms in the U.S., where 
the use of new materials is confined 
mainly to aerospace and the military, 
Japanese manufacturers are concentrat- 
ing almost exclusively on industrial and 
consumer applications. In addition, they 
have been avidly buying materials tech- 
nology from abroad, In the past four 
years, some of Japan’s leading producers, 
such as Kyocera and Tokuyama, have ac- 
quired four American firms, including 
AVX, a New York City manufacturer of 
specialized ceramics, and Materials Re- 
search, an Orangeburg, N.Y., company 
that makes high-purity metals. 

But in the race to build advanced mate- 
rials, technological prowess and financial 
clout may not count as much as imagina- 
tion. The winners will be those who can not 
only fabricate exotic materials but also 











dream up myriad ways to use them. 2 









The week of 
November 25, 1990. 





Have an 
old-fashioned 
hristmas, 
right down 
to. the prices. 
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GE Light Sets. Choice of 140 Gala 
Motion light set or the 160 Fascination 
set with separate strands of lights for 
Many decorating options. Both available 
in'multicolor or clear... . 18.00 ea 


Eveready Energizer Batteries. Long- 
life alkaline for all uses 

QV 1-pack.or C or D 2- igs .. 1.89 
AA 4-pack . ae ey BY | 


Minolta Zoom 90 35mm Camera 
egies zoom, multi-beam focus- 
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The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 





On sale November 25- 
December 1, 1990, at all 
U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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saving is a holiday 
tradition. 





A MAMILY TRADITION 


Kmart salutes the Christmas 
spirit that has warmed this 

season for generations. It’s a 
time of tradition. A time for 
family. And a time of sharing. 
We're happy to share it with 
you. cot 
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Easy to get. Easy to give, Easy 
to redeem. That's a Kmart gift 
certificate. Available right 
around the corner at your 
neighborhood Kmart. In $5, 
$10, $25, and $50 denomina- 
tions. To make giving some- 
one What they really want 
better, and easier, than ever. 
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Texas Instruments 11-35 Plus Scien- 
tific Calculator. Constant memory, 89 
easy-to-use scientific functions, and 
10-digit/2-exponent display . . 14.88 


Texas Instruments 11-5029 Printing 

Calculator. Four-function memory and 

10-digit display. DC batteries included 
29.77 


Whistler 2SE Triband Radar Detector. 
Triband reception, digital display, and 
pulse protection. Cords, mounts, and 
carry case included. .... 179. 
Not available in CT or VT. 

*$10.00 Manufacturer's rebate. Details in store 


Whistler 425 Radar Detector. Pulse 
protection, city/highway mode, and 
6-segment LED... 2... 2 A 
Not available in CT or VT. 


Gusdorf Entertainment Center. Finished 
in robin oak. Can hold a 27" TV, VCR, 
and audio components. Top drawer 
holds up to 36 videotapes. 

Model 6050........... 189.00 


Nintendo 
NES Dr, Mario cartridge... 34.95 
Gameboy Dr. Mario cartridge. . 19.95 


Maxell 1-120 Blank Videocassettes. 
2-, 4-, of 6-hour recording time 
Ba. Ste Nae . 2.88 ea. 
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The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 


On sale November 25-December 1, 1990, at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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The holidays are 
just beginning and 
so are the savings 
at Kmart. 











At the Victorian Family 
Christmas, on December 6-7, 
in Charlottesville, VA, people 
practice traditional holiday 
events like caroling, ornament 
making and tree trimming. 
At the Kmart on Hydraulic 
Road, they enjoy another 
holiday tradition —saving. 








For the fast-paced Andrettis 
the best way to spend 
Christmas is relaxing at home 
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Give your Christmas cards a 
special postmark by sending 
them (stamped and ready to 
mail) in an ertvelope marked 
“Postmark request” to the 
Town Postmaster of Christ- 
mas, FL 32709; Mistletoe, 
KY 41351; or Noel, MO 
64854. Of course, the best 
Christmas cards ome from 
Kmart. 
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No nonsense” SHEER & SILKY 

Pantyhose. Regular or Control Top. 

No nonsense. The pantyhose that last 
CASS Sine an etre 2} Ju a. 


Hanes Her Way. 3-pack panties. 
100% cotton in assorted colors. Siz 
misses 5-7, womens 810... -4. 
Sport briefs sizes M-XXX 

ER TS BC 8 3.00 ar 3.50 
Bras in white and beige, 32A- 

RR re Male 5.00-7.00 


Hanes Men's Briefs and T-Shirts. 
100% cotton. Shirts S-M-L-XL, briefs 
30-40. 

Briefs 3-pack ............ 3.97 
Crew- and V-neck shirts 3-pack. 5.47 
Ashirts 3-pack ........... 4.67 


Chic Jeans. Ladies’ 5-pocket styles in 
Classic and relaxed fit. Proportioned to 
fit petite, average, and tall. Available 
in junior/misses sizes. 100% cotton 


Le te Ores. Meee 16.00 
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The quality youneed, 


On sale November 25- the holiday price you want. 
December 1, 1990, at all 
U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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Neither Snow, Nor Rain, 
Nor Heat, Nor Gloom Of Night. 
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ALady Killer 


American Psycho is just a lit- 
tle misogynistic. O.K., it’s 
very misogynistic. All right, 
all right, there’s no way we 
can publish this! Not exactly 
a rave reaction to the new 
novel by Bret Easton Ellis, 26, 
author of the best-selling 
Less Than Zero (1985). The 
book was due out in Janu- 
ary, but no longer. Bowing 
to a backlash from the me 
dia and its own employees, 
Simon & Schuster last week 
canceled American Psycho, 
deeming it “not a book [we 
are] willing to publish.” The 
book’s| main character 
spends much of his time 
slashing through women 
with techniques that would 
make even Freddy Krueger 
shudder. Ellis expressed 
shock at the decision, but at 
week’s end Vintage Books 
decided to publish the novel 
in paperback. Even so, Ellis 
will keep his S&S advance, a 
reported $300,000. 











BY SOPHFRONIA SCOTT/Reported by Georgia Harbison 


New Croak 


Just when it looked as if 
the world’s most lovable 
frog might be put out to 
swamp, KERMIT has a 
new voice and a new lease 
on life. The amphibian will 
join the rest of his pals to 
salute their creator, the 
late Jim Henson, ina ces-tTv 
special to air this week. 
For 35 years Henson had 
been Kermit's voice, and 
after his death last May 
many feared Kermit would 
never speak again. But, 
says Cheryl Henson, Jim's 
daughter, “we found the 
kids really wanted to keep 
Kermit going.” So an un- 
identified Muppet player 
was called upon to croak 
for Kermit. 








“Not since Loretta Young 
has there been heavier light- 
ing.” So quips actor Martin 
Short, who at 40 has taken 
on the challenge of playing a 
diabolic 10-year-old in the 
upcoming film Clifford. To 
complete the illusion, co- 
stars Charles Grodin and 
Mary Steenburgen stand tall 
on apple boxes, while Short 
spends “a great deal of time 
looking up.” Says he: “I 
knew I could play a 13-year- 
old. But this prepubescent 
thing is something else.” 






Life After Helga 

His paintings of a demure (and mostly naked) 
woman named Helga stirred up a sensation when 
they were uncovered in 1986, so what does 
ANDREW WYETH do for an encore? In the De- 
cember Connoisseur, the artist shows off for the 
first time the major works he has painted since 
1985 and discusses his experimentation with 
light. Although Helga remains a subject (“She 
still comes to the studio. It's all a continuous 
process with me”), Wyeth has moved on to other 
models and new countryside motifs. Most strik- 
ing is Winter Carnival, in which his friend Ann Call 
is painted in a Venetian mask. Surprised at how 
well the mask suited her, Wyeth said, “Ann, that 
looks more like you than you yourself.” Makes 
you wonder what Ann really looks like. 














Read My Lips 


It’s true, folks! You too can be 
a pop star. It helps to have a 
good-looking face, but don’t 
worry about the voice: no 
singing is required. That's the 
word from Milli Vanilli, the 
wildly popular Franco-Ger- 
man duo whose first album 
sold 10 million copies world- 
wide and won them the Best 
New Artist Grammy Award 
for 1989, Last week their pro 
ducer, Frank Farian, revealed 
that Rob Pilatus and Fab 
Morvan never sang a note on 
their hit 1989 album Girl You 
Know It’s True. The pretty- 
boy lip syncers may lose their 
Grammy but not necessarily 
their careers. In today’s rec- 
ord business, looks still count 
more than sound 
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Sailing Through the Storms 


—_— Theater 


James Clavell’s troubled musical Shogun arrives on Broadway 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


asers embroidered the curtains with 

bursts of aquamarine and white to sim- 
ulate lightning. An electronic hiss and 
crackle conjured up thunder. Billows of 
cloth suggested wind and rain, then fell 
away to reveal the swaying prow of a tem- 
pest-tossed Renaissance ship. Its captain 
shouted orders, wrestled with the wheel, 
tumbled into a and 
emerged a moment later as if dragging 
himself onto shore. He cried in triumph, 
“Sweet Jesus, I'm alive!” 

The relieved laughter and sustained ap- 
plause that greeted Philip Casnoff as he 
spoke that line were partly to 
honor the melodramatic stage 
effects. But much of the re- 
sponse was to salute the actor 
for his brave return to the 
stage on what was to have been 
opening night of the year’s big- 
gest Broadway musical, Shd- 
gun, the Musical—an $8 mil- 
lion extravaganza of 
fights and fireflies, earth- 
quakes and snowstorms, based 
on James Clavell’s best-selling 
novel and TV mini-series. In a 
preview two days before the 
scheduled opening, as he read- 
ied himself to sing the second 
act number Death Walk, Cas- 
noff was struck on the head 
and knocked to the stage by a 
30-Ib. scenic screen that broke 
from 18 ft. overhead 
The performance was immedi- 
ately canceled. Fortunately, if 
astonishingly to onlookers, Casnoff suffered 
only superficial injuries and took just one 
day off before resuming previews for this 
week’s opening. Some of the metaphysically 


make-believe sea 


sword 


loose 


inclined credited his survival to the produc- 
ers’ having brought in five Shinto priests 
from Japan, before performances started, 
to purify the Marquis Theater amid the 
neon honky-tonk of Times Square. Skeptics 
complained that the blessing should have 
averted the freak accident altogether 

The same Shinto ritual might have been 
helpful at the Kennedy Center in Washing- 
ton, where tryouts began in August. At that 
point the show ran almost 3/2 hours. Its plot 
was Virtually impenctrable, in part because 
85% was sung rather than spoken, in part 
because in its conspiratorial milieu—the 
warrior era of 17th century Japan 
guys quite often turned into clandestine bad 
guys, or vice versa. Critics were harsh, but 
audiences were more forgiving. Thanks to 
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word of mouth, the show averaged nearly 
$400,000 a week at the box office —almost, 
but not quite, enough to cover weekly oper- 
ating costs for a 35-member cast, 350 cos- 
tumes, 150 wigs and 140,000 Ibs. of sets and 
equipment. 

Meanwhile, producer Clavell and his 
team—director-choreographer Michael 
Smuin, adapter-lyricist John Driver and 
composer Paul Chihara—hacked away an 


hour of running time, primarily pageantry. 
A funeral procession was eliminated. A 
32-minute ballad about the hero’s adul- 
terous love was compressed to 30 seconds. 
A formalized yet rousing 12-minute battle 
scene was fought and won in five. Musical 





— : 





lion copies worldwide. The 12-hour TV 
version, seen by more than 130 million in 
the U.S., was the nation’s fourth most 
watched mini-series ever, and proved just 
as popular in Japan (whence came the bulk | 
of the musical’s financing). Says Clavell: 
“It’s got a love story and, obviously, oppor- 
tunities for high adventure. In production 
values it should compare quite favorably 
with Les Misérables and The Phantom of the 
Opera.” So he financed the start-up and 
even now remains a principal investor. He 
explains, “My attitude, and my wife’s atti- 
tude, has been that we don’t gamble in the 
stock market or anything, we gamble on 
us.” 

It’s too soon to tell whether the gamble 
will pay. Shdgun shrewdly combines the 
spectacle of recent British-import musicals 
with the romantic story line and charming 
set pieces of Broadway tradition. It will have 
passionate enthusiasts for its bold theatri- 
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Casnoff and co-stars June Angela and Francis Ruivivar have survived 
injury, rewriting and cutting as Clavell, above, gambles that his epic 
show can match the success of his book and TV mini-series | 





exchanges between a Portuguese trader 
and a Jesuit missionary became clearer and 
quicker as dialogue. Almost every show in 
tryout undergoes revision, but few weather 
change of this magnitude 

On top of all else, the creators recast 
the leading role, a marooned English sea- 
man who must make a life in Japan. Clavell 
originally wanted a Briton and hired Peter 
Karrie. Mounting discontent with him led 
the creators to turn to Casnoff, 37, who had 
sung the role ably at an informal audition 
but at the time struck them as too young, 
little known and American. Casnoff took 
the job but wanted further changes: “I was 
kind of outspoken because they had so 
They 
were between an opera and a book musi 
cal, neither fish nor fowl.” 

Nothing in the theater is ever a sure 
bet, but Clavell always believed Shdgun 
Phe 1975 novel sold 15 mil- 


much work to do in so little time 


was close to it 
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cality and epic sweep; it comes with a built- 
in constituency. But it may make few new 
converts. Unless one knows the book or TV 
show, the plot is hard to get involved in, es- 
pecially in the breakneck opening minutes. 
The love scenes, although competently act- 
ed, are so flatly written that they lack emo- 
tional intensity, a defect that the lush, quasi- 
operatic score only partly makes up for. In 
the script’s soap-opera view of life, sexual 
passion and jealousy drive even political 
revolutions. And there are echoes of the 
worst musical of the 1980s, the Shroud of 
Turin howler Jnto the Light, in the finale: 
red-and-gold-robed chorines try to explain 
the Asian religious concept of karma in 
lines seemingly lifted from a Southern Cali 
fornia bumper sticker (“Karma is the w 
you never die”). One leaves the theater 
wondering if those Shinto priests read the 
script. — With reporting by Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 
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Essay 
George J. Church 


The Case for War 


o Congress wants to reassert its constitutional preroga- 

tive to decide whether or not the nation should go to war. 
About time. U.S. Presidents have gone much too far toward 
claiming (or rather exercising without even bothering to 
claim) the power of Louis XIV to send a whole nation into 
battle on his sole judgment, even whim. The makers of the 
Constitution were determined never to give one man that 
power in the new republic, and they were right. If the U.S. isto 
fight Iraq, it should be by conscious decision of its elected rep- 
resentatives, reached after full debate. 

But that debate should not be dominated by the antiwar 
critics, as the front and op-ed pages have been in the past few 
days. In a full-fledged congressional debate, one may hope, 
the case for war will be argued more 
forcefully and cogently than an odd- 
ly tongue-tied Bush Administration 
has lately managed to do. And there 
is a compelling case for war. Yes, 
even if one believes, as I do, that it 
will probably not be won in a week or 
so by heavy bombing, but may turn 
into a long, bloody and disruptive 
struggle with major casualties. 

Oil is one reason, and to make 
(not concede) that point is by no 
means to admit that we would be 
fighting for a few cents a gallon on 
the price of gasoline or to maintain a 
fat, self-indulgent life-style. What is 
at stake is the power to shut off the 
heat in millions of homes, freezing 
the old and frail; to close down thou- 
sands of factories and utility plants, 
causing mass unemployment and no 
little additional poverty. A price 
run-up or supply restriction sharp 
enough could touch off a similar 
worldwide recession—and an inflationary recession to boot. 
That power cannot be put into the hands of a megalomaniac 
who can be trusted to deal with anyone who might try to stop 
him by squeezing in the most vulnerable spot. And if Saddam 
Hussein gets away with his seizure of Kuwait, he will be master 
not only of the supplies from that nation and his own Iraq, but 
also, through invasion or bullying, of the oil pumped out of 
Saudi Arabia, the gulf sheikdoms and other states. Of course, 
the U.S. should have acted long ago to lessen its dependence 
on foreign oil. Of course, it should do everything it can in that 
direction now. So what? For the immediate future, a reliable 
supply of oil at affordable prices is vital to any modern econo- 
my. It just is, and the loftiest moral and ecological disapproval 
cannot change that brute fact. 

But oil is not the only or even main cause for war, whatever 
the cynics say. Would the U.S. have fought to conquer the 
Middle Eastern oil fields if Saddam Husscin had peacefully 
persuaded Kuwait, Saudi Arabia et al. to restrict production 
enough to shoot the price up to $40 per bbl.? Get real. The 
central issue is aggression, and how—make that whether—it 
can be contained in the post-cold war world. And forget all 
the moaning about shedding blood to keep feudal autocracies 
in control of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. One might well wish 
for more appealing victims and potential victims to champion. 





But if aggression is to be opposed only when the targets are 
kindly liberal democracies, the world is going to become a far 
more dangerous, savage and bloody place. 

Comparisons of Saddam Hussein to Hitler may be over- 
blown. The Iraqi dictator has not built a Middle Eastern 
Auschwitz—yet. But Saddam does seem to share one Hitlerian 
trait identified by British historian Alan Bullock: he is “con- 
sumed [by] the will to power in its crudest and purest form . . . 
power and domination for its own sake,” to be expanded with- 
out limit. If Saddam is allowed to keep part of Kuwait—and 
make no mistake, that is what those advocating a “diplomatic 
solution” are hinting at—he will be back to take a bite out of 
another victim. Not right away, maybe, but after the U.S. 
troops have left Saudi Arabia and all 
has returned to a delusive quiet. If he 
meets resistance, he will use chemi- 
cal, bacteriological and, one day, nu- 
clear weapons. Millions may die. 

Nor is Saddam the only leader 
who would redraw the map of the 
world by force—to rectify border 
disputes, reclaim “unredeemed” 
territory, seize a neighbor's natural 
resources. What lesson would these 
others draw from a failure to stop 
Saddam? Go ahead. The U.S. cer- 
tainly will not stop you. Oh, it may 
shout and scream and bluster. But if 
it did not use force when a vital eco- 
nomic interest was threatened, when 
it had a clear moral justification and 
the support of a worldwide coalition, 
when would it? Letting Iraq's ag- 
gression stand is a recipe for a world 
of endless aggressions, of local and 
not-so-local wars, some possibly nu- 
clear (India vs. Pakistan for a fourth 
round? Israel against the Arabs yet again?), and of bloody 
chaos from which the U.S. could not forever stand aloof. 

But, says the antiwar faction, Saddam can be turned back 
without war, by persistence in the embargo. If only that were 
true! All too probably, those who make this argument are de- 
luding themselves. Far more likely, if Iraq is still occupying 
Kuwait next Aug. 2, a year after the invasion, much of the 
world will conclude that Saddam has won. The embargo will 
begin leaking badly; nation after nation will start casting 
around for a diplomatic solution; Washington itself will be un- 
der growing pressure to bring G.I.s home from Saudi Arabia 
where they will have been “sitting around in the sand for a 
year accomplishing nothing.” A formula will be found to let 
Iraq keep part of Kuwait. Curtains for any hope of a world in 
which aggression does not pay. 

Maybe, just maybe, Saddam can be scared out of Kuwait 
by the threat of a war that would destroy his military machine 
and/or his life. But that would require something like an ulti- 
matum, backed by a genuine readiness to fight, and Saddam 
might not believe it even then. So the U.S. has to prepare for 
war. Anyone with a shred of human feeling can say that only 
with a suppressed scream of fear and pain. The U.S. confronts 
a bitter, tragic, even ghastly necessity. But, this time, it is a ne- 
cessity that there is no honorable way to avoid. s 
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